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Some Reflections 








and Predictions 
Editorial Notes 





The output of domestic 


past year 


recordings this 
the task 
has 
can 
records being releas- 


has been enormous and 


of the conscientious record reviewer 


not been an easy one. Few 
hear all the 


days, 


people 
] Ossibly 
ed these and heaven knows it keeps 
reviewers very busy to report 
month on the Some- 
with the 


our stall ot 


each best releases. 


times, musical selec- 
tions, one feels like the mythical man who 


attended concerts in several places at once. 


variety of 


It is not always possible for the critic 
to arrange a sequential concert of kindred 
music which permits the right kind of 
concentration on the art. More often than 
not, he has to jump from one type of music 
to another and compel his faculties to ap- 
prehend and elucidate the virtues and 
iaults in a half dozen different styles and 
types of music. 
gram of 


While a well devised pro- 
musical compositions can 
prove a pleasure to the music listener, it 
does not follow that the critic will derive 
commensurate pleasure from the same type 
of program. His pleasure may be consider- 
ably lessened by the effort to arrange his 
mental and emotional responses in order 
to report honestly and efficiently. 

Edward Sackville West, writing a quar- 
terly review for “The Gratinophone,” con- 
fessed that he had to fight his way “through 
the quarter’s issues,” wondering constant- 
ly where “to concentrate my fire.” 

How often we have felt the same way. 
But selecting the highlights of a period, 
or even of a given month, remains less irk- 
some than having to go through the large 
volume of miscellaneous releases of a 
single month, in which the chafe too often 
exceeds the wheat. At another time, the 
conscientious Sackville West asserted that 
“the problem of the reviewer continues to 
be stiffened by 


varied 


the discrepancy between 
the technical aims of contemporary record- 
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ing and the technician’s apparent indiffer- 
ence to the “quality” of the sound he re- 
produces. One has first to discover what 
is actually on the disc and then decide how 
much of this the average gramophone will 
reproduce.” Sackville West, like those of 
the staff of this magazine, uses up-to-date, 
extended range equipment. Technical prob- 
lems are undeniably more acute on fine 
equipment, but they also exist on ordinary 
machines. However, the modern extended 
range machine with correct compensating 
controls has a flexibility which permits one, 
more often than not, to iron out any tech- 
nical difficulties. On the other hand, the 
problems of reproduction often met with 
in commercial equipment are not as easily 
handled. A single control for bass and 
treble, more often than not, does not per- 
mit satisfactory adjustments nor allow 
for an ideal balance. On many occasions 
the listener has to chose between an ex- 
cessive bass or shrill highs. Mr. Lanier’s 
recent article on pickups outlined the re- 
quisite controls for happy solution of such 
problems and those readers troubled with 
the inability to balance many modern rec- 
ordings would do well to have, if feasible, 
such controls placed on their equipment in 
proper relation to the pickup. 


En English Critic Complains 


Sackville West 
parisons on three 
order to ascertain 
gramophone 


states he makes com- 

different machines in 
“how much the average 
will reproduce.” While we 
often employ two machines, and in ex- 
treme cases of unsolved technical prob- 
lems, resort to other equipment, it does not 
follow that an offending recording cannot 
be made to “sound.” But it does follow 
that the record, in question, is one that is 
not easily reproduced, and the potential 
record buyer should be warned. Yet, we do 
not believe it possible, even with three dif- 
ferent setups, to ascertain truly how any 
recording will reproduce for the majority. 

Engineers of our acquaintance tell us that 
problems in reproduction exist in four out 


of five machines used by the American 
public. The ratio in England is probably 
the same, though in that country the 


greater majority cannot reproduce Ameri- 
can recordings in a satisfactory manner as 
the gramophones most widely in use are 
not equipped with the correct compensation 
for balancing the bass end of our releases. 
It is a moot question whether England or 
America are producing the best recordings 
though one will admit that the greater bulk 
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of English records present less problems. 
The need for standardization in the record 
industry has never been more acute than 
it is at present. 

It is understandable when record buyers 
become perplexed with reviewers on occa- 
sion. Differences of opinion, as one dealer 
friend said recently, are “a dime dozen.” 
And those differences are confusing be- 
cause more often than not they are on the 
quality of reproduction rather than the 
worth of performance. We have often urged, 
and still continue to do so, that record buy- 
ers arrange to take home a “questionable” 
or debatable release and ascertain for their 
own satisfaction on their own equipment the 
merits of reproduction as well as of perform- 
ance. If one disagrees with a critic’s evalua- 
tion of a release, the dissentor should be 
able to justify his viewpoint. And nowhere 
can he do this better than in his own home. 
By so doing, he shows respect for the 
critic’s opinion and judgment — a respect 
to which a conscientious critic is assured- 
ly entitled. Differences of opinion are a 
healthy sign of varied interest as well as 
taste. Without them, more often than not, 
there would be no incentive to investigate 
many works of music and performances 
which by virtue of some controversy incite 
our curiosity. 

This past year has been a troublesome 
one for dealer and record buyer alike. The 
entrance in the field of RCA Victor’s 45 
rpm disc has presented a problem to which 
neither dealers nor record buyers have 
been as yet able to adjust themselves satis- 
factorily. It has certainly disrupted any 
possibility of standardization in the indus- 
try for a long time to come. The merits of 
the 45 pro and con, have been discussed 
often in our pages. We had hoped to re- 
port on the merits of some of the 45 rec- 
ordings in this month’s issue, but the need 
to get our Christmas issue in the mails 
earlier prevented this. Mails are delayed 
these days as proved by the late delivery 
of the November issue, posted on the 23rd 
of that month. 


Persistent Rumors 

Rumors are circulating that RCA Victor 
will shortly launch its own long-playing 
record, and it is rumored that the broad- 
cast performance of Toscanini’s “Otello” 
of 2 years ago will be a first issue. While 
no confirmation is forthcoming from Vic- 
tor, we certainly hope the fleeting voice 
of rumor proves not “a trivial and empty 
thing.” Frankly, we cannot see how Victor 
— (Continued on page 132) 
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This Wexed Question. on Interpretation 











By Neville d’Esterre 


Part II 
ET US take the Beethoven “Seventh 

Symphony,” as an illustration and a point 
to survey some interpretations. I have heard 
it performed under most of the famous con- 
ductors of the past fifty years, and under 
several comparatively obscure conductors. 
When [| heard it under Nikisch, he murd- 
ered the finale by taking it far too slow. 
Mengelberg, who was reputed to have 
“ideas” of his own about this work, played 
havoc with the allegretto. Most of the 
others did fair justice to it» including Sir 
Charles Stanford, by whom I was intro- 
duced to it. But, under three conductors, 
Richter, Weingartner, and Toscanini, it 
achieved Olympian proportions. I am con- 
vinced that this result was brought about 
in each case by the imaginative under- 
standing and the virtuosity of the con- 
ductor communicated to the highly train- 
ed, and, therefore, duly responsive mem- 
bers of the orchestra. 

Of Beethoven’s “Pastorale Symphony” 
I could tell a similar story, with a parti- 
cular bearing upon the first movement, 
which (whatever the value of the rest 
the work may be) stands on a very high 
plane, even among the products 
thoven’s genius. 

In this work, again, I owe my introduc- 
tion Stanford, who was joo good a 


of 


of Bee- 


to 
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musician to play tricks with it or — for 
that matter — with any great music. The 
first time I heard the “Pastoral” with the 
late Sir Henry Wood at the helm of the 
orchestra, I was aware of a certain heavi- 
ness and blurring of outlines; but this was 
a not-too-well rehearsed Promenade per- 
formance, and therefore hardly a fair test. 
Marshall-Hall’s rendition was as unequi- 
vocal in its rightness, as Lamond’s familiar 
reading of the “Sonata, Opus 101.” Yet, 
Sir Dan Godfrey (in many respects a con- 
ductor of quality) indulged in variations 
of tempi, which disfigured the whole de- 
sign. Mengelberg, who acquired a large 
reputation for “original” readings of Bee- 
thoven, was guilty of the same offence; 
and more recently Furtwaengler has dis- 
played a similar perversity. The propen- 
sity of these two conductors to undermine 
the rhythmic stability of Beethoven’s 
works in this way may be tested by any- 
body who listens to their recorded per- 
formances of the “Eroica” Symphony, and 
their similar treatment of Brahms’ works 
in their recorded performances of several 
symphonies. Mengelberg’s fluctuations of 
pace in the slow movement of Brahms’ 
“Third” disturbs the eloquence of the 
poetic mood and retards interest in an 
otherwise appreciable performance, while 
Furtwaengler’s vacillating the 
Brahms “First” and often 


in 
too 


tempi 
“Second” 
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perversely alters the shape and impetus of 
the music. In the great “Fifth” of Bee- 
thoven, Mengelberg performs the slow 
movement with a robustness that as one 
critic in your country has said, “does viol- 
ence to its imaginative and capricious qual- 
ity and that insistently coarsens it,’ and 
plays in similar manner the gentler thema- 
tic material of the “Allegro,” thus robbing 
it of contrast. I am unfamiliar with the 
performances of the “Pastoral” by either 
of these conductors. 


Weingartner and Toscanini 


When I heard the “Pastoral” played by 
Weingartner, in the spring of ’32, I wanted 
nothing for the achievement of perfection, 
but the reduction of the huge orchestra to 
about half its volume; and Weingartner 
introduced into the later developments of 
that symphony a vitality of which I had 
never been fully aware up to that time. 
Later, Toscanini was to substantiate that 
vitality, and to make me feel, with your 
countryman, Lawrence Gilman, that Tos- 
canini was “sharing a creative experience, 
living at the music’s source.” 

(For these triumphs, however, I had been 
prepared by listening to the records of the 
“Pastoral” made by Paul Paray and the 
Colonne Orchestra of Paris, in 1930. Had 
the recording been up to modern standards, 
this would have satisfied me for all time.) 
Marshall-Hall (whom I 
whether he believed in 
interpretation. But I know what he would 
have said if I had done so. He would 
have answered: “Believe! What has _ be- 
lieving to do with it? I do interpret, and 
so does every other capable executant in 
music.” Great executive artists are the 
most practical people in the world; they 
have to be. 


I never asked 
knew very well) 


For me interpretation is a reality — 
something I have beheld, and am con- 
scious of as a matter of experience. This 
is true equally of masterpieces and of 
works of smaller signifcance. We all 
know, or should know, how a Pachmann 
or a Kreisler could glorify quite trivial 
salon pieces and how Beecham can instil 
nobility into compositions heretofore re- 
garded as the appropriate province of the 
band master, or as acceptable fare for your 
“pops” concerts of which no exact 
equivalent exists on our side of the water. 
(A case in point for the record collector 
is Beecham’s performance of the “Peer 
Gynt” music). 
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to this very 
interpretation) a few years 
ago; and I concluded my remarks by say- 
ing: “If two students of any leading mu- 
sic conservatory, by dint of achieving note 


I was addressing myself 
subject (of 


perfection, can make of the ‘Kreutzer 
Sonata,’ what Ysaye and Pugno made of 
it” (or, to bring it up to date, say, Gold- 


berg and Kraus); “or, if Chopin’s ‘B 
minor Sonata’ played by the average re- 
citalist is exactly what it was as Pach- 


“ 


mann played it” (or Lipatti, today); “or, 
if any seaside bandmaster can reproduce 
Beecham’s or Toscanini’s rendering of the 
‘Meistersinger Overture’: then the whole 
of my musical experience has been one 
long course of self-deception.” Well, I do 
not believe it has; that is all. 

Half a century ago, when some of the 
greatest solo artists of all time were at the 
height of their fame and power (D’AI- 
bert, Busoni, Pachmann, Pugno, Sarasate, 
Ysaye, Rosenthal, Paderewski, Walter Par- 
ratt and a score of others), there existed 
not one single group of artists who could 
make works like Beethoven’s “Quartet in 
C sharp minor,” and his “Great Fugue,” 
intelligible to the listener. The late Al- 
fred Kalisch assured me that this was s0, 
and George Bernard Shaw remarked upon 
the fact at the time. This led to the wide- 
spread belief that Betehoven at the end 
of his life had parted with the “inspira- 
tion” which had formerly sustained him; 
and this calamity, though most people 
ascribed it to his total deafness, was con- 
sidered by some to show that Beethoven 
was rather mad in his closing years, and 
no longer in control of his medium. 


Times Have Changed 


Half a century earlier still» there was 
hardly an orchestral conductor in Europe 
who could make anything but a huge mud- 
dle of the first movement of the “Ninth 
Symphony.” (It sounds incredible, but it 
was so; we have Wagner’s word for it). 
And now, today, a good, but by no means 
great English conductor can give us, I caf 
testify, so clear and illuminating a pef- 
formance of the “Great Fugue” (played 
by a string orchestra, as» in my opinion, 
it always ought to be), that one just won 
ders where the difficulties lay that baf- 
fled the older men. They lay, no doubt, 
in the saturation of those people with the 
influence of the music of the later romantic 
school — Mendelssohn, Spohr, Schuman, 
Liszt, and the rest of them. And, the 
change df outlook from the old baffle 
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ment to the new ease of approach — what 
has brought that about? Merely, I am 
convinced, the rapid development in our 
own times of the science and art of in- 
terpretation. 

Though great soloists were plentiful 
fifty years ago, good conductors were very 
rare, and good orchestras rarer still. Men 
like Busoni and Rosenthal, with their dis- 
ciplined minds to guide their warm artistic 
impulse, were the sowers of that seed of 
which we reap the harvest today in every 
field of musical experience. 

Let me add a last word about the most 
wickedly misinterpreted of all famous or- 
chestral works. I mean Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic Symphony.” All was well with 
it in the early years of its history. The 
perversions began to take shape about 
fifteen years after the death of the com- 
poser; that is to say, at the time when 
its only rival in popularity was the first 
edition of the “Tannhaeuser Overture.” It 
was then that Henry Wood, who had done 
so much to make Tchaikovsky's music 
popular, began to do naughty things with 
the time beat, especially in the third move- 
ment; and other conductors (including 
Nikisch himself) to confuse forte with 
fortissimo throughout the work, to the 
great detriment of the former, and its due 
relationship with mezzo-forte and piano. 
In those days an English audience never 
heard the “Pathetic” decently played un- 
less the impeccable Landon Ronald was in 
charge of the proceedings. 


Tribute to Toscanini 


Thus, through misinterpretat’on (which, 
in fact, is interpretation gone astray), this 
strikingly original and inherently interest- 
ing composition, one of the most complete 
human documents in music, was vulgar- 
ised, bedevilled, and generally dishonoured, 
so that truly musical people ceased to take 
the slightest interest in it. And then at 
last, in our own day, came the great Tos- 
tanini to it, as he has rescued so 
many masterpieces, from the 
limbo of lost illusions. He lifted his hand 
and the “Pathetic” lived again, all in its 
tight proportion, as fresh and stimulating 
a when Alexander Mackenzie first re- 
vealed it to the Western World. 

There is the fact, placed on record in 
the most literal sense, inasmuch as it has 
been placed on records! Yet men of let- 
rs continue to declare that there is no 
sich thing as interpretation — only misin- 
trpretation. Which is as much as to 


rescue 
mishandled 


say 
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that there is no such thing as a fact — 
there are only denials of fact. There is no 
end to that line of argument, and it hap- 
pens to lead you, very usefully, to no- 
where at all. The critic’s paradise, maybe; 
the seventh heaven of the superior person, 
who, as Clémenceau said of Poincaré, 
“knows everything and understands no- 
thing.” It does not attract me. 
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SOME 
TECHNICAL TOPICS 


By Robert S. Lanier 





Scattered through the huge volume of 
periodical literature in electronics and re- 
iated fields are a fair number of articles 
every month which treat of technical sub- 
jects of direct interest to the record en- 
thusiast, expecially the fan who builds his 
own equipment. It would be nearly a full- 
time job to keep up with all the possible 
sources of such material. The record fan, 
of course, seldom has easy access to the 
technical literature-and thus would have 
difficulty in any case in finding his way to 
technical articles that might interest him. 
As a partial corrective for this situation, 
comment will appear from time to 
time, drawing attention to newly published 
technical material of interest. Complete 
coverage is not the pur Material will 
be chosen importance to 
the home because it pro- 


here 


Ose. 
because of its 
constructor, or 
vides an advance in 


our knowledge of the 

art, or gives good expression to current 

technical ideas that can benefit the hob- 
byist. 

In the November, 1949 issue of Audio 


Engineering, there is a description of an 
audio amplifier developed by David Sarser 
and Melvin Sprinkle for high quality re- 
production of recorded music. Descriptions 
of audio amplifiers have been a staple of 


the electronics literature for years; the 
number probably reaches into the thous- 
ands now, and the trend is sharply up- 
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ward. Every hobbyist with a soldering iron 
at one time or another designs himself an 
audio amplifier; and it seems clear that 95 
percent of those who build eventually 
write about it for one of the magazines. 


fine amplifiers described 
can probably be counted 
The advanced amateur 
can design and build a pretty audio 
amplifier, using available manuals, hand- 
but an excellent job requires 
highly knowledge, 
which only a small minority of electrical 
And the 


first 


But the really 
in the literature 
on your two hands. 


eood 


books, €tC. ; 
specialized professional 
themselves 
certainly for the 
model built, the constant use of very ex 
pensive testing equipment, including an 
audio oscillator, oscilloscope, intermodula- 


engineers 
job 


possess 


also re quires, 


tion meter, square wave generator, and a 
sensitive vacuum-tube voltmeter. 
It’s Good On Paper 
The amplifier designed by the Mssrs. 
Sarser and Sprinkle gives evidence that 
they know the real score. The writer has 


not built one of these amplifiers nor heard 
one in action, and there are additional facts 
about it that one would like to know. How- 
ever, the main objectives of the designers 
are all to the good and reflect the best 
current practice. Especially pertinent are 


their remarks on the output transformer, 
and their focusing of attention on the 
many factors besides frequency response 


which are important in amplifier perform- 
ance. As the authors point out, square 
wave testing is extremely important as a 
guide to the final listenability of the am- 
plifier. 


Other articles of interest, dealing with the 
amplifier appeared in the November issue 


of Radio and Television News. And there 
was also an article on loud speaker en- 
closures, which some readers may wish 


to look up. In the December issue of Radio- 


Electronics, there is an article, “Speaker 
Baffling Simplified,” by A. G. Sanders, 
which is worth reading. Those who do 


not have the space for large infinite baffle 
enclosures should peruse this article. It 
stresses the importantce of determining the 
resonance frequency of a high fidelity 
speaker system before building or purchas- 
ing a baffle. 


recent past which 
record fan ran in the 


An article of the 


should interest the 
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Western Electric Oscillator for November, 
1948, under the title “Program Quality 
Depends on Turntable Precision.” The 
author, John Lawrence, describes the ef- 
fect on sound quality of very small 
amounts of “flutter” in the turntable mo- 


tion. All of us are familiar with the over- 
the-waves affect of “wow,” which can. be 
considered as very slow flutter, occurring 


once per revolution of the turntable. Every 
turntable, however, is subject to many 
kinds of flutter, some of it at rates much 
higher than once per revolution. This fast 
kind of flutter, which can be measured 
directly only with laboratory testing equip- 
“wow” effect on the 
very similar to har- 
monic distortion. Thus, in addition to all 
the other sources of fuzziness and lack of 
added turntable flutter! 


ment, produces not a 
ear, but something 


clarity, must be 

In the prewar period, this source of dis- 
tortion was of academic or profess‘onal in- 
terest only, since it was insignificant com- 
pared to the other kinds of distortion com- 
mon in home reproducing equipment. How- 
ever, standards have advanced to the point 
that turntable flutter is now a subject of 
importance in high quality equipment, 
particularly with playing records. 
Future articles will deal with this subject 
in more detail. 


long 


Facts on LP and 45 


The November, 1949 issue of Consumers 
Research, has an article titled, “The Three 


Types of Phonograph Records — Which 
to Buy,” which seems to be a careful 
evaluation of the entrants in the race to 


win the record-buying public’s favor. The 
article is undoubtedly based on the work 
of a number of experts over an extended 
period of time. Good and bad points of 
the different record types are explored at 
some length. Particularly interesting are 
the remarks on the RCA 45 rpm records, 
and on the Columbia LP’s. 


The conclusion that most readers will 
draw from the article is that a number of 
problems must still be ironed out before 
all microgroove recordings deliver fully on 
the real promise inherent in them. These 
problems do not appear insoluable in the 
least; continued technical advance should 
enable the industry to meet them satis- 
factorily. 
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RECORD SURVEY-.---1949 








T HE YEAR tto date has been rich in the 

variety of its offerings. Our recomend- 
ed list shall not be a highly discriminating 
survey to please the most jaded taste 
but one to please the majority of our 
readers. If they have missed some of the 
listed items, our summary may serve a use- 
ful purpose. Omissions of other releases 
originally favorably reported upon, does 
not necessarily mean we have altered our 
opinions. 


January 1949. Toscanini’s illuminating 
interpretation of Mendelssohn’s Inciden- 
tal Music to a Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Victor set DM 1280) was the highlight 
of the month. Appreciable for its warmth 
and benignity was Bruno Walter’s ver- 
sion of the Beethoven First Symphony 
(Columbia set 796 or LP disc ML 2027), 
and greatly admired was Stokowski‘s 
brilliant and more _ straigtforward treat- 
ment of the Dvorak “New World” Sym- 


Phony (Victor set DV-25 or DM- and 
WDM.-1248). 
A less pretentious work, Fauré’s Bal- 


lade for Piano and Orchestra, was ap- 
preciably performed by Mme. Casadeus 
(Vox LP PLP-6450). A thrilling display 
of virtuoso power was lauded in Artur 
Rubinstein’s rendition of Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini (Vic- 
tor set DM-1269). January saw the re- 
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lease of ten operatic arias on excellent 
vinylite re-pressings by the great Enrico 
Caruso that rightfully belong in every- 
man’s library. (Victor discs 15-1036-40). 

February 1949. Four Auber Overtures 
(Victor set DM-1274) in zestful perform- 
ances by one of America’s ablest conduc- 
tors, Arthur Fiedler, headed the month’s 
reviews. Beecham with his remarkable 
insight into Tchaikovsky’s music (we still 
regard his performance of the Fifth as 
the best on records) gave us new cause 
for rejoicing in his performance of the 


Russian composer's Third Symphony 
(Victor set DM-1279). 
Of several fine chamber music releases, 


we single out the Pierre Fournier-Artur 
Schnabel recording of Beethoven’s widely 
admired Cello Sonata in A, Op. 69 (Vic- 
tor set DM-1231), and the Budapest Quar- 
tet’s fine recording of Hindemith’s Quar- 
tet in E flat (1943) (Columbia set 797). 

The highly gifted violinist, Zino Fran- 
cescatti, on whom the mantles of Ysaye 
and Kreisler would seem to have dropped, 
gave us in February his inimitable rendi- 
tion of Ravel’s Tzigane, with the capable 
Artur Balsam playing the piano part (Col- 
umbia disc 71771-D). Also the month 
saw the re-release of the Italian record- 
ing of an abridged version of Haydn’s 
The Seasons, with three excellent singers, 
Gabrielli Gatti, Francesco Albanese, and 
Luciano Neroni (Cetra set 111 or LP disc 
1202). 
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Four operas were featured 
in record lists this month. The Italian 
performance of Verdi's Aida, headed by 
Caniglia, Gigli, Stignani and Pasero (sets 
DM01174/75), hardly deserved the fan- 
fare of publicity accorded it. The older 
Victor with Giannini, Pertile, etc. is 
artistically unchallenged even by more 
modern recording technique. The Victor 
issue (set DM-1139) of Mascagni’s Cav- 
alleria Rusticana, recorded during the war, 
has more historical than artistic prestige. 
Gigli gives the best performance of Turid- 
du to be found in any complete version 
of the opera, but Lina Bruna Rasa as San- 
tuzza does not equal or better Arangi- 
Lombardi in this role. Perhaps it is un- 
kind, but one feels this artist is past her 
prime, and one suspects she was chosen 
for the recording because she had long 
been Mascagni‘s “amica cara.” Verdi's 
La Forza del Destino fared better, though 
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set 


those who cherish memories of Caruso 
and Ponselle were not wholly receptive 
to this more ardently vociferous Italian 


performance. Caniglia is a better Leonora 
than an Aida, though hardly rating as one 
of the great singers of this role. Masini, 
the tenor, is wholly competent, and Carlo 
Tagliabue as Don Carlos deserves respect 
for vocal discretion in a part which others 
bellow. Ebe Stignani, the opulent Prezio- 
silla, is the real star of this performance 
with the bassos Tancredi Passero and Sat- 
urno Meletti coming next. (Cetra set 102 
or LP disc 1201). As for Britten’s The 
Rape of Lucretia, this remains a disap- 


pointing hybrid work (Victor set DM- 
1288). 
The album of Polyphonic Masters of 


the 16th Century (Palestrina, di Lasso, 
des Pres, etc.) issued by the Gregorian 
Institute of Toledo, Ohio, was a much ap- 
preciated album when it was received and 
has proved since a consistently enjoyable 
collection of some great church music. 
April 1949. The highlight of the month 
was the issue of Toscanini’s splendid per- 
formances of the Schumann Manfred 
Overture and the Beethoven Consecration 
of the House Overture (Victor set DM- 


1287). Two important chamber releases 
were the Menuhin-Baller recording of 
Bartok’s First Violin Sonata (Victor set 


DM-1286) and the Schneider-Kirkpatrick 
performances of two Mozart sonatas for 
violin and harpsichord (Columbia set 811 
or LP disc ML 4113). Menuhin has never 
his interpretative more 


revealed powers 
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persuasively than in the Bartok, and 
Schneider and Kirkpatrick provide oppor- 
tunity for accessing Mozart in the manner 
in which his sonatas were probably heard 
most often in his own time. 

The Vox issue of the intriguing Strav- 
insky Concerto for Two Pianos, played 
by Appleton and Field (set 634), remains 
the preferred performance of this work 
Vox has also issued it an LP disc (VLP 
6340, coupled with the Dushkin-Stravinsky 
performance of the composer‘s Violin 
Concerto. 

One of Capitol-Telefunken’s earliest re- 
leases—the Furtwaengler version of 
Gluck’s Alceste—Overture (disc 81001) — 
has proved a valued contribution to our 
library. 


This month saw the begin- 
survey of Indian 


May 1949. 
ning of our four part 
Music on Records, written by Henry 
Schultz, instructor at the Government 
School at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Praise from educators has been given this 
unusual survey from which we sincerely 
hope many readers acquired some record- 
ings of true American folk music. 

The Toscanini version of the Tchai- 
kovsky “Pathetique” Symphony at long 
last materialized this month. The event, 
however, was overshadowed by Victor’s 
celebration of Beecham’s 70th birthday 
and the issue of a group of exceptionally 
performances by the noted English 
conductor. Heading the list was a per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Faust” in a typi- 
cally Continental vocal performance, with 
the superbly elucidating and expressive 
orchestral phrasing of Sir Thomas to 
make it memorable (Victor sets DM-1300- 
1901). Then there were the conductor’s 
exquisitely phrased performances of De- 
bussy’s Printemps (Victor set DM-1293) 
and Mozart’s Flute and Harp Concerto, K. 
299 (Victor set DM-1292). There was also 
the album of music from Smetana’s The 
Bartered Bride (Victor set DM-1274), and 
the Dvorak tone poem, The Golden Spin- 
ning Wheel (Victor set DM-1291). The 
Smetana set, magnificently recorded, of- 
fers the finest performance of the inimi- 
table overture, in which Beecham sus- 
tains our attention with some sumptuous 
orchestra playing. 


fine 


May was a month to tax the resources 
of even the wealthiest record buyers. We 
can imagine that some might have de- 
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ferred a prospective vacation to acquire 
so many of the fine record releases. Men- 
delssohn’s admirers had cause to rejoice 
in Rodzinski’s skillful and excellent re- 
corded-version of the picturesque and col- 
orful “Scotch” Symphony (Victor set 
1285) and also in the musicianly account 
by the Pro Musica Chamber Group of the 
composer's Octet, Op. 20 (Vox set 651 
or LP disc PLP-6510). Then there was 
the souvenir album, issued by London 
Gramophone (set LA-33) of some pleasant 
and diverting operatic selections by the 
late Ermano Wolf-Ferrari, who proved 
himself a most persuasive spokeman for 
his own music. 


The restoration of the Bruckner Mass 
in E minor to domestic catalogues was a 
major event (Capitol-Telefunken set EEL 
2504 or LP disc P-8004), for it contains 
some of the composer’s noblest music; 
the opening “Kyrie” with its unusual cres- 
cendo is most stirring. Those who lament 
Victor's removal from the catalogue of 
Johanna Harris’ brilliant performance of 
the Bach-Busoni Chacanne could not have 
failed to be pleased with the Columbia 
version (set MX 313) of Egon Petri’s fine 
performance, Bartok’s wonderful Con- 
certo for Orchestra was released this 
month in the Van Beinum version (Lon- 
don Gramophone set EDA- 105 or LP 
disc LLP-5). Though Reiner’s virtuosity 
remains unexcelled by Van Beinum, the 
latter’s better recorded performance re- 
mains the most appealing. 


Ljuba Welitsch’s unprecedented singing 
of Salome, which has been hailed on two 
continents, was perpetuated in the Final 
Scene issued by Columbia (set MX-316 or 


LP disc ML 2048). With Reiner at the 
orchestral helm, the issue incited wide 
praise. 


June 1949. Being a great admirer of Mon- 
teverdi’s artistry, we were impelled in this 
month to pen a short essay on two of his 
most absorbing compositions: the madrigal 
sestina, Lagrime d’amante dell’amata, and 
the Lamento d’Arianna, heard in the re- 
warding performances of the M. Courad 
Vocal Ensemble (Discophiles Francais 
sets). An important issue of the month was 
the Ormandy performance of Prokofieff’s 
Scythian Suite (Columbia set 827 or LP 
ML-4142), yet more appealing to us in 
subsequent rehearings has been the Capitol- 
Telefunken release of a most appealing Vi- 
valdi work—the Concerto Grosso in G mi., 
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Op. 3, No. 2 (set EBL-8005 or LP disc 
L-8035). Most welcome was the Szigeti- 
Horzowski performance of the Beethoven 
Sonata in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, for the 
noted violinist and his partner are unex- 
celled in this intimately lyrical music (Col- 
umbia set MX-312 or LP disc ML-4133). 


July 1949. The Italian conductor, Victor 
de Sabata, revealed a truly perceptive feel- 
ing for the music of Debussy in an ex- 
cellently recorded version of Jeux—Poeme 
Danse (Victor set DM- or WDM-1276). 
A neglected masterpiece, this work has 
proved one of the most welcome releases of 
French music this past year. Interest in 
the disregarded music (in this country) of 
Max Reger was reawakened by Capitol 
and London Gramophone this month in 
their separate issues of The Boecklin Suite 
and Variations on a Theme of Mozart. 
The first proved surprising in its artful 
picturesqueness and dramatic expressivity 
in a performance of obviously sympathetic 
insight by Kleiberth and the German Phil. 
Orch. of Prague (Capitol Telefunken set 
ECL-8007 or LP disc L-8011). The second, 
a work of more ingenious technical inven- 
tion, was given a fine reading by Van 
Beinum (Deutsche Grammophon set DGS 
-2). 


To boost the morales of chamber music 
admirers, there were this month two ex- 
cellently played and recorded works of 
Mozart—the wonderful D minor Quartet, 
K. 421, performed by the Hungarian 
Quartet, (Victor set DM- or WDM-1299) 
and the lesser known but nonetheless en- 
dearing Quintet in C minor, K. 406, per- 
formed by the Budapest Quartet and Mil- 
ton Katims. 


London Grammophone assuredly must 
have earned the gratitude of many 
operatic enthusiasts with its issue of an 
abridged version of von Weber’s Der 
Freischuetz (Deutsche Grammophon set 
DGS 6) as it provided opportunities to hear 
portions of a fine work no longer heard 
in our opera houses. 


August 1949. With the waning of sum- 
mer, the companies outdid themselves in 
issuing some unusual and worthwhile fare. 
Those returning home from vacations with 
little money might well have developed a 
bad case of the “blues” when looking over 
the August record lists. 

Leopold Stokowski stole 
whith his communicative 
a great 


the spotlight 
performance of 
work—the Sixth Symphony of 
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Vaughan Williams (Columbia set 838 or 
LP disc ML-4214). Yet, for many, the 
issue of Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony may 
have been more enticing in the searching 


reading of Eugen Joachum (Deutsche 
Grammophon set 17). Then there were 
the two admirable recordings of Haydn 


symphonies — Schmidt-Isserstedt’s per- 
ceptive reading of Symphony No. 9% — 
“Surprise,” by far the best version on rec- 
ords (Capitol-Telefunken set ECL-8021 or 
LP disc P-8038) and Paul Schmitz’s buoy- 
ant performance of that most genially 
melodic opus — Symphony No. 90 in C 
major, new to records (Deutsche Gramo- 
phon set DGS-11). 


Victor de Sabata reclaimed aud admira- 
tion this month with a superb account of 
Kodaly’s rhapsodic gypsy music, Dance 
from Galanta (Deutsche Grammophone set 
12), and the Weisbaden Collegium Musi- 
cum and its conductor, Edmund Weyns, 
earned our gratitude for their sympathetic 
rendition of an ingratiating Scarlatti Con- 
certo Grosso in F minor (Capitol-Tele- 
funken disc 89-80059 or LP disc L-8035, 
coupled with the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso 
mentioned earlier). Bruno Walter’s warm 
—hued performance of Beethoven’s Con- 
certo in C major for Violin, Cell and Piano, 
Op. 56, with John Corigliano, Leonard Rose 
and Walter Hendl, reawakened interest in 
a work that had never before been so cor- 
(Columbia LP disc ML- 


dially received 


2050). 


Three chamber works delighted our ears 
the diverting Serenade in D major, op. 
the combination of flute, 
violin and Messrs. 
Wummer, Schneider and Katims (Colum- 
bia set 839); the lyrically gracious and 
heartwarming Die Forellen Quintet of 
Schubert affectionately performed by Franz 
Rupp and the Stross ensemble (Capitol- 
Felefunken set EDL-8019); and_ the 
thoughful and probing Trio in E minor, 
Op. 67 by Shostakovich, stunningly played 
by the composer, the gifted David Oistrach, 
cellist, Milos Sadlo (Mercury 


unusual 
viola, well played by 


25, for 


and a fine 


set DM-21). 
September 1949. 


[Two magnificently rec- 


orded re-issues of Beethoven symphonies 
—the Fifth and the Ninth — provoked 
mixed feeling among reviewers across 


country. The Koussevitzky Fifth was just- 
ly hailed for its thrilling dynamic range. 
His revaluation of this score is musically 
more satisfying than his former perform- 
ance with the London Philharmonic Or- 
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chestra, though for us it lacks distinguish- 
ing personal convictions (Victor set DM- 
or WDM-1313). The set will probably 
make record history as an “Ultima Vale” 
to Beethoven on the conductor’s retire- 
ment from the Boston Symphony. Walter’s 
Ninth is a performance in the Viennese 
tradition — cheerful, eloquent, and warmly 
expressive — a more personable reading 
than the Koussevitzky Fifth. 

A first performance of Mozart’s divert- 
ing Piano Concerto in F major, K. 413, 
well played by Artur Balsam and Henry 
Swoboda, was unfortunately a limited edi- 
tion of Concert Hall — a condition that 
deserves to be rectified with an LP release 
for general distribution. Accessible to all 
was the Foldes-Bigot-Lamoureaux Orch. 
performance of the Mozart B flat major 
Piano Concerto, K. 450 (Vox LP disc 
6580), and it was welcomed as a sensible, 
expressive rendition of a more substantial 
work. 

The Butterworth record of Caruso sing- 
ing the Coat Song from La Boheme de- 
serves a word though it was not sent in 
for review. It is undeniably a most real- 
istic recording of the great tenor’s voice, 
suggesting that few were as understand- 
ing of the old horn technique as he. The 
story of how the tenor came to sing this 
aria at a Christmastime matinee in Phila- 
delphia in place of de Segurola, who was 
indisposed, is told by Mme. Alda (the Mimi 
of the occasion) on the reverse side of the 
disc. Mme. Alda’s facts are far from cor- 
rect — the year given is wrong. Accord- 
ing to press clippings of the time the house 
was crowded to the doors and Caruso sang 
the aria standing after taking the coat from 
de Segurola, who sat down. 

One of the finest organ recordings of 
Bach's music extant was released by Capitol 
this month — A German Mass (Capitol- 
Telefunken set EFL-8029 or LP disc P- 
8029). This richly rewarding music, well 
recorded, is superbly performed by the 
gifted Fritz Heitman. 

Gilbert and Sullivan fans had a treat this 
month in London Gramophone’s issue of 
that inimitable little masterpiece — Trial 
By Jury, in a performance by the unex- 
celled D’Oyly Carte Opera Co. 

October 1949. The London 
phone LP disc (no. 44) of 
Images pour Orchestre, played by Anser- 
met and his L’Orchestra de la Suisse Rom- 


Grammo- 
Debussy’s 


ande, is worth acquiring for the conduc- 
tor’s fine performance of Iberia. Both 
technically and interpretatively, Monteux 
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steals an edge in his versions of the other 

two pieces — Gigues and Rondes de prin- 
temps (Victor set 954) The Frenchmen 
Chabrier and Francaix were happily re- 
called to mind with the former’s Féte 
Polonaise (Victor disc 12-1978) and the 
latter’s Concertino for Piano and Orches- 
tra (Capitol-Telefunken disc 89-80108). 
Monteux is the interpreter of the Chabrier 
—an exciting performance superbly rec- 
orded. Francais’s tongue-in-the-cheek com- 
position with its sparkling witicism is an 
old release deserving of revival. The com- 
poser recorded it while visiting Germany 
in the middle 1930s after a public perform- 
ance with the Berlin Philharmonic, which 
functions in the record. 

Beecham with that incandescent ability 
of his to illumine and clarify a score was 
represented this month with a fine per- 
formance of Sibelius’ tone poem Tapiola 
(Victor sets DM- or WDM-1311). Those 
who admire St. Saéns’ Danse Macabre 
must have quickly bought up the first 
issue of the new Muench—Concertgebouw 
Orch. version (London Grammophone disc 
T 5120), as it was assuredly in a class by 
itself both as a recording and a perform- 
ance. 

The Budapest Quartet’s new recording 
of Haydn’s quartet — “The Lark”, Op. 
64, No. 5 (Coumbia LP disc ML 4216 — 
deserves the admiration of chamber music 
fans. Its LP version, tonally worthy of its 
source, provides a double treat with the 
inclusion of the group’s earlier perform- 
ance of the Quartet in B flat, Op. 76, No. .4 

Two vocal releases this month figured 
prominently. The first — a Vivaldi Gloria 

(Vox LP PLP 6610)—offered new reasons 
for admiring this master, especially in this 
appropriately ardent performance, made 
in Italy. The second vocal introduced a 
new Boris — the basso Raphael Arie who 
has a fine voice in the Death Scene 
from Boris Godounoff. The performance is 
most impressive with its superb sonority 
of sound captured by the London Decca 
engineers. (London Decca disc T-5125). 


November 1949. This month’s releases 
are too close for comfort, a fatigued re- 
viewer is tempted to say. Bruno Walter 
with a new “Eroica”; Ormandy with a new 
Brahms’ Variations’ on a Theme of 
Haydn; the Haydn Society recordings of 
acherishable group of the composer’s sym- 


phonies; Ansermet’s discriminating read- 
ings of the Haydn Symphony No. 101; 
Ormandy’s searching exposition of the 
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Miaskovsky Symphony No. 21; Kleiber’s 
clean and expressive reading of the famous 
Mozart G minor Symphony; Beecham’s 
unexcellent account of Strauss’ Ein Hel- 
denleben; the Orpheus of Igor Stravin- 
sky; the Koussevitky Tchaikovsky Fourth; 
Robert Casadesus playing the Mozart C 
major Concerto, K. 476 and Isaac Stern 
playing the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto; 
Traubel in Brahms Songs; and finally a 
complete performance of Puccini's Ma- 
dame Butterfly. A formidable list to tax 
the resources of any ardent record buyer's 
purse. 
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Recent Importations 





HE AVERAGE music listener associ- 

ates the name of Thomas Tallis with 
but one piece — and that not by Tallis 
himself — Vaughan Williams’ “Fantasia 
on a theme of Tallis.” The theme in ques- 
tion is from the hymn, “Why fumeth in 
Flight?”, written by Tallis for the metri- 
cal psalter of Archbishop Parker. As any 
student of Tudor church music can tell 
you, Tallis was a very important person- 
«ge in his day, serving as organist to the 


Chapel Royal under Henry VIII and 
Flizabeth and enjoying a clear field as 
cutstanding church composer of his day 
until William Byrd came along. He was 


the teacher of Byrd, who was probably the 
inost talented of the Tudor musicians, 
certainly the best known to us _ today. 
Percy Scholes tells us that Tallis’ arrange- 
ments of the plainsong responses in the 
Fnglish church service are still in use to- 
Gay, as is his setting of the Canticles “in 
D minor.” 

This history lesson is all very well; up 
until now, however, there was but 
ebscure disc of Tallis’ music extant. Due 
to the enterprise of the young British 
composer Michael Tippett, who has taken 
over direction of the Morley College 
Choir, we are fortunate to have a record- 
ing of great historical importance to place 


one 
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alongside the “Mass” of Machault, the 
“Missa Papae Marcelli” of Palestrina, the 
“Third Tenebrae” of Francois Couperin, 
the “Miserere” of Eslava, and other im- 
posing, seldom performed choral works of 
the past that are preserved on records. 

I refer to the forty-part motet of Tallis, 
“Spem in alium nunquam habui” - “I have 
hope in no other (than Thee, God of Is- 
rael)”, sung by the Morley College Choir 
(HMV DA1921/2). Unlike the works of 
the Venetian Gabrieli, who took advan- 
tage of the twin organs at St. Marks by 
contriving a number of many-voiced com- 
positions, the whole divided in two (left 
versus right) but often duplicating parts, 
this Tallis motet has forty separate dis- 
tinct parts, grouped into eight choirs of 
five voices each. The score may be found 
in Volume VI of “Tudor Church Music”, 
published by the Oxford University Press, 
unfortunately now out of print but avail- 
able at most music libraries. 

There no well-defined melodic 
rhythmic contour to this work. It begins 
softly with a few voices, adding more as 
a climax approaches until the whole crew 
is in action. 
to, it’s 
with 


1s or 


As a piece of music to listen 
great opus. One is impressed 
weight of sound, the imposing 
mass many laid one ot 
the aside from that, the 
somewhat soporific. As a piece 
to poke about in and study, it is amazing 
its period (or any period, for that 
matter), and will repay assiduous analy- 


no 
the 
of voices on top 
effect 


music 


other; is 


of 
for 


$1s. 


The performance and enregisterment are 


far from perfect, nor is the singing im- 
peccable. It is very probable that the 
technical problems in connection with a 
work such as this are practically insur- 


mountable. An English reviewer suggests 
the best results may be obtained by hear- 
ing the piece from a distance, preferably 
from another room, in order to develop a 
feeling of spaciousness not contained in 
the recording. Leave the door open, of 
course; otherwise you will approximate 
Edward Lear’s famous recipe for sea gull. 
Do not discouraged by my remarks. 
Get these records; they are part of your 
education. The whole motet is complete 
on two ten-inch discs, so expense can be 
no excuse. 

The appearance of the term “counter- 
tenor” on the label of a recent release sent 
most of us running to the dictionary for 
help. A counter-tenor is a male alto, the 


be 


}12 


book says, a fellow who normally would 
sing tenor or bass but has developed his 
falsetto technique to encompass the high 


inner voice of choral music. Counter 
tenors were very much in demand for 
English cathedral choirs up until the 


middle of the last century, when boys and 
women began to replace them. Now you 
can hear Alfred Deller, a modern counter- 
tenor, accompanied by Walter Bergmann, 
harpsichorist, sing Purcell’s “If Music 
be the Food of Love” and “Music for a 
While” (HMV C3890). The quality of 
kis voice can only be described as eerie, 
somewhere between a boy soprano and 
a contralto (female). A genuine curiosity 
tc whet appetites. 

Another novelty, this one more con- 
ventional, is a fine litthe madrigal record 
of Morley’s “It was a Lover and his Lass” 
and pieces by Pilkington and Weelkes, 
charmingly sung by the Danensian Sing- 
ers conducted by William Appleby (HMV 
B9790). In its field, this disc is well nigh 
perfect. To complete the miscellaneous 
department, we have a new release by 
Andres Segovia, the fabulous Spanish 
cuitarist. He plays Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co‘s “Tarantella in A minor” and “Two 
Studies” of Villa-Lobos, both of which, 
sad to relate, are rather dull pieces (Eng. 
Col. LX1229). 

Brahms’ “Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini, Op. 35”, one of the most diffi- 
cult pieces in the standard keyboard rep- 
ertoire to project satisfactorily, has been 
recorded by Arturo Benedetti Michelan- 
geli, the young Italian pianist who made 


such a fine impression in his concerts here | 


last winter (HMV DB6909/10). Three 
cf the variations are omitted, a minor loss. 
Michelangeli does very well; I don’t feel, 
however, that his the right tempera- 
nient for this work. Something indefin- 


is 


able is missing, the something that many | 


writers like to call “inner 
prefer to call it “guts.” 

A “Fantaisia in C major” by Haydn, 
never before recorded, has finally been 
done by the young English pianist Denis 
Matthews (Eng. Col. DB2545). This 
chap, who made his concert debut at the 
age of 19 playing a Beethoven concerto 
at Queen’s Hall with Sir Henry J. Wood, 
is a sure-fingered, sensitive player. Allto- 
gether, an attractive record. 

About a year and a half ago there ap- 
peared a very fine record of two arias 


(Continued on page 131) 
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BACH, W. F.: Sinfonia in D minor for 
Two Flutes and Strings; STRAUSS: 
Serenade for 13 Wind Instruments, Op. 
7; DENNY: Overture for Strings; Jans- 
sen Symphony of Los Angeles con- 
ducted by Werner Janssen. Artist Rec- 
ords set JS-15, 3 discs, $4.75. 


WERNER JANSSEN deserves record 

buyers’ thanks for bringing us three 
excellent works off the beaten path. This 
program is ingeniously arranged to rep- 
resent three periods of music. The Bach 
sinfonia has long been one of my cher- 
ished possessions (it was recorded in the 
middle ‘30s by Schmidt-Isserstedt and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra). Willem 
Friedemann Bach was regarded in his 
day as one of the greatest organists in 
Germany. His creative work reveals a 
more profound influence of his father than 
any of the other sons. The opening adagio 
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of this sinfonia could have been written by 
J. S. Bach himself—it has a characteristic 
reflective beauty and an immediate charm 
of appeal in the use of the two flutes that 
sing in duet. The fugal section which 
follow has fine dramatic homogenity and 
urge. No admirer of Bach, Sr. will want 
to miss this recording. 

Richard Strauss’s serenade, written in 
his 17th year, harkens back to Beethoven. 
The young composer, however, shows in- 
dividuality and a sound grasp of classical 
pattern. It is expertly scored for two 
flutes, two clarinets, four horns, two bas- 
seons and contra-bassoon, suggesting that 


Strauss’s father, a famous Munich horn- 
player, must have given his son some 
sound advice on wind instruments. How 


this diverting score failed to be previously 
recorded is one of those things that has 
puzzled a lot of us for many years. 
William Denny, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of California, wrote 
this “Overture for Strings” at the bequest 
of Janssen in 1946. The conductor gave 
it a first performance that year with the 
San Francisco Symphony. Denny has 
written a compact score, taking his the- 
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matic material from the slow melody at 
the beginning. He reveals a full under- 
standing of the “technical resources of 
stringed instruments and indiomatic string 
sonorities.” The work is thoughtful and 
probing, revealing an earnestness of pur- 
pose that incites and sustains our interest. 


The performances are consistent with 
the sound music-making that Janssen has 


given us for years, though the Bach is 
slightly overshadowed by the Telefunken 
record with the exquisite playing of the 
3erlin Philharmonic flautists. But this 
performance is well worth having, for 
Janssen phrases the work with obvious 
care and devotion. This recording was 


accomplished a while back and was once 
available on a less smooth surfaced disc. 
The Strauss and Denny are, in my esti- 
mation, better 
resonance 


recordings with 
more The vinylite 
pressings are good ones, but surely this 
little concert deserves to be placed on an 


slightly 


acoustic 


LP disc. —P.H.R. 

BARTOK: Music for String Instruments, 
Percussion and Celesta; Los Angeles 
Chamber Symphony, conducted by Har- 
old Bryns. Capitol 10” disc, L-8048, 
$3.85. 

BARTOK: Piano Concerto No An- 


dor Foldes with Lamoureaux Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Bigot, and BAR- 
TOK: Piano Sonata (1926); Andor 
Foldes, pianist LP disc PLP-6620, 


ae 
$5.85. 


Vox 


HESE releases belong together, hence 

the placing of the Several 
aspects of Bartok’s striking genius are 
represented in these works. All three, 
cempact in construction, have a _ strong 
appeal deriving from elemental 
pulsation and unusual poetic expressivity. 
Undoubtedly the most difficult work for 
the casual listener to appreciate and under- 
stand on first acquaintance will be the 
“Piano Sonata.” Yet it is not a hard nut 
to crack as re-hearings will prove. The 
most immediately appealing score will 
probably the “Music for String In- 
struments, Percussion and Celesta.” It 
opens with a tranquil and reflective move- 
ment for strings alone. Here and in the 
more deeply felt Adagio (third move- 
ment) encounter the poetical Bartok. 
In the quick movements, the inter- 
play of rhythms and the ingenious us of 
percussive instruments is _ fascinating. 


reviews. 


vigorous 


be 


we 
two 
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This score should prove _ consistently 
pleasurable. Yet, for me, the piano con- 
certo has the more immediate allure. 


I think it was Virgil Thomson who 


caid that Bartok “strikes a sound balance 
between mental and emotional appeal.” 
It is a statement with which I concur. 
Bartok’s use of dissonance, for example, 


is the direct result of his refusal to make 
to the In these 
works it is less acerbic and enigmatic than 
in his quartets, for it serves to strengthen 
the vital and urgent drive of his music. 
If the listener finds the taut, dynamic en- 
ergy of the opening movement of the 
“Piano Sonata” somewhat bewildering on 
first acquaintance, it may come as a sur- 


concessions obvious. 


prise to discover the composer exposing 
his heart in the quiet, austere beauty of 
tne slow movement. 3artok in his slow 


movements often created moods of deep 


poetic feeling—mystical and solitary in 
character. 
Inevitably Bartok turns to dance pat- 


terus, for he gathered a vast collection of 
these in his folk music research; and they 


in turn influenced his own musical style 
The sonata and the concerto both have 
finales in the rondo form based on ele- 
mental dance rhythms. The second piano 
concerto differs from the third. Quite 
ohviously it owes much to Bartok’s pre- 


occupation with Hungarian folk music at 
the time of writing. Its appeal alternates 
from strong pulsating rhythms in its outer 
movements to rarely communicative poetic 


eloquence in its slow section. 


Mr. Byrns and chamber ensemble 
handle their assignment admirably; the 
orchestral playing is both proficient and 
gratifying. One can hope that the con- 
ductor and his group will be heard in 
cther unusual music on records. The re- 
production while good is hardly wide 
range, and one that some of the 
percussive detail (which while never act- 
ually lost) would have profited by a higher 
fidelity setup. 


his 


feels 


Mr. Foldes's performance of the piano 
part of the concerto and of the sonata 
incites my complete admiration. A Hun- 
garian by birth, the pianist penetrates the 
inner meaning of both works and _ per- 
forms them with evident devotion. Bigot 
handies the orchestral part of the concerto 
with an objective competence. The record- 
ing is excellent. —P.H.R. 
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BRITTEN: Variations on a Theme of 
Frank Bridge, Op. 10; London set 100, 
3 discs, $7.00. 


HOLST: St. Paul Suite. London set 99, 
2 discs, $5.00. 3oth by Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Neel. 

IVERGENT treatments of the string 
orchestra deserve’ consideration — to- 


gether with the truly magnificent quality 
of the reproduction. There is nothing of 
similar quality domestic records and 
one suspects that London Decca has used 
a new 


on 


hall where the acoustics are especi- 
ally suited to this type of orchestra. 

The Britten work is an early one which 
does not quite measure up to his “Young 
People’s Guide to the Orchestra,” a ser- 
ics Of variations on a Purcell theme that 
are completely fascinating. Much of what 
Britten this score is more light- 
weight—a Viennese Waltz, a Moto Per- 
petuo, a Rossini aria and a Funeral March. 
Yet, the whole thing adds up to a divert- 


does in 


ing score and shows youthful ingenuity 
and imagination. Britten has gone so 
much farther in recent years that one is 


less apt to return to a work like this and 


his “Simple Symphony” (which Boyd Neel 
also recorded) than to his orchestra ex- 
cerpts from “Peter Grimes” (especially 
the Van Beinum version which includes 


the brilliant “Passacaglia”) and the “Young 
People’s Guide.” 

The Holst score returns to an old Eng- 
lish folk style. The made use 
ol two English tunes, “Greensleeves” and 
“Dargason.” The sophisticate may scorn 
this sort of music but its charm, particu- 
larly as played here, is considerable; and 
those that take the trouble to examine the 


composer 


score will find the workmanship . perfec- 
tion ‘tself. —P.H.R. 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1 in C minor, 
Op. 68; Concertgebown Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, conducted by Herbert van 
Karajan. Deutsche Grammophone set 


DGS 24, six discs, $16.00. 


it IS the playing of Amsterdam's fam 
ous orchestra and its fine tone in re- 
Production that distinguishes this release. 
The recording, accomplished around 1941, 
is an excellent job though some of the 
woodwind passages are submerged by the 
vclume of string sound. The performance 
8s characteristic of the German a»proach, 
very solid, well disciplined, 


and cleanly 
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articulated. Karajan’s tempos are on the 
slow side—the opening of the first move- 
ment is greatly extended (one record side). 
The Allegro proper is rhythmically uni- 
maginative without the needed forward 
urge, and the finale is played with an almost 
perversely treatment of the initial 
appearance of the chorale melody followed 
by a whipping up of pace. 


slow 


The whole conception of the symphony 
lacks rhythmic flexibility—the sort of 
thing that Toscanini, Rodzinski and Wein- 
gartner achieve with varying success. Even 
Furtwaengler, with his arbitrary time 
keeps rhythm more alive. 
me, a like this seems 
reedlessly and dramatically 
dull. 


changes, his 


For performance 


protracted 


For those who admire the solid approach 
of the temperament to Brahms, 
it seems to that Furtwaengler’s set is 
the best buy; it is unquestionably the finest 
recording of the work. 


German 
me 


For my own part, 
the Rodzinski LP version has its appeal— 
for 


his is a surprisingly lyrical rendition 


vf a score that most treat too pompously 


end ponderously. The Toscanini is in a 
class by itself, for his is a highly per- 
sonalized reading that achieves lyricism 


and a rare nobility — albeit without the 


sentiment which Germans like to stress. 
P:R. 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3 in F major, 


Op. 90; Hamburg State Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugen Jochum. Capitol-Tele- 
funken LP P8045, $4.85. 


M R. JOCHUM is a much better Brahms 


disc 


interpreter than van Karajan. He 
keeps the music vital and rhythmically 
flexible. This is a correct, if not memor- 
zble performance. It does not have, for 
example, the careful adjustment between 
woodwinds and the rest of the orchestra 
that Ormandy achieves in his perform- 
ance. Nor does it have Ormany’s extra- 


ordinary achievement of continuity, which 
holds the work together and prevents focus 
of attention merely on the sentimental as- 
pects of the score. Jochum, in true Ger- 


tran tradition, tends to stress some _ of 
these qualities. While he affirms the 
strength of the opening movement, he 


does not similarly realize that of the fin- 
ale. In these two movements, Ormandy 
reveals that he is the best Prahams’ inter- 
preter conducting regularly on this side of 
the Atlant’c. Moreover, no other conductor 
realizes on records a comparable degree 
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of dramatic vitality. This opinion has been 


formed after careful rehearing of the sev- 


everal versions of this symphony. 
Though the Hamburg State Orchestra 
plays efficiently, it is hardly a competiter 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra. Certainly 
the brasses are not in the same class. 
The recording is satisfactory. —P. H. R. 


BERLIOZ: Reverie and Caprice for vio- 
lin and orchestra, Op. 8; Joseph Szi- 
geti (violinist) and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Constant Lam- 
bert. Columbia disc 72869-D, $1.25. 


WAS amused to read in an English 

magazine not long ago the opinion that 
Joseph Szigeti did not have sufficient 
technique at his command to give a really 
satisfactory performance of the Brahms 
concerto. The reviewer in question 
seemed to prefer a home-grown product, 
a Miss Haendel. 


Technique can be a blessing or a cam- 
ouflage for insensitive feelings; in the 
case of this Berlioz piece, I can not con- 
ccive a more successful reading than Szi- 
geti gives on this disc. So far as can be 
told without access to a score, he plays all 
the right notes; his tone and phrasing are 
in keeping with the nature of the piece — 
in fact, I would go as far as to say that 
he has done a superb job of recreating 
the incredibly dewy-eyed romanticism of 


this score. 
An unsympathetic listener might re- 
mark that this “Reverie” sounds like a 


left-over from some major entrée such as 
the "Romeo and Juliet,” warmed up as a 
snack for solo violin. However possible 
this might be—it was written about the 
same time as the “Romeo and Juliet” and 
Berlioz had a notorious habit of reorgan- 
izing sections of previous works for new 
purposes—the ‘Reverie’ is a nonetheless 
a pleasant bit, ingratiatingly contrived for 
the violin out of the long-flowing melo- 
dies that were Berlioz’s trademark. 


enough recorded. 
not what I would 
of alert and sen- 
of Lambert. This 


Szigeti has been well 
lis orchestral support is 
term first-class, in spite 
sible activity on the part 


is not an important consideration, how- 
ever, since the accompaniment intrudes 
but a little upon the soloist. 

—A.W.P. 
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GERSHWIN: Second Rhapsody 
Piano and Orchestra; Variations on “I | 
Got Rhythm”; Oscar Levant pianist, | 
and Preludes, I, II, [I1; Mr. Levant 
and Morton Gould and his Orchestra; 
and Preludes, I, II, Ill; Mr. Levant 
Columbia 10” LP disc ML-2073, -3.85. 

A Gershwin’s “Second Rhapsody,” which 
he originally thought of naming “Rhap- 
sudy in Rivets” because of the hammer- 
like character of the main theme, has never 
gained equal popularity to the more spon- 
taneous “Rhapsody in Blue.” Roy Bargy 
and Paul Whiteman recorded it some 
years ago for Decca, but strangely few 
of the composer’s admirers whom I know 
have that recording. If memory serves} 
me well, Bargy and Whiteman were a bit 
too smooth and proficient in music which 
asks for a more brash treatment. Levant 
and Gould handle this work with more 
verve and dash. It is all to the good and 
assuredly should help create more popu- 
larity for the piece. 

The real highlight of this disc is the 
inclusion of the “I Got Rhythm Varia- 
tions.” This “hit song” of Gershwin's 
“Girl Crazy” is typical of his understand- 
ing and feeling for jazz idiom, and the 
present work based on the song is adroitly| 
fashioned with an individual humor and 
freshness. One suspects that this part 
the disc will soon evidence more wear than 
the others. Columbia has added Levant! 
performances of the composer’s three pre- 
ludes for piano (previously issued on 7 
rpm discs) and this all add up to a divert: 
ing Gershwin-Levant concert. 

This recording has appropriate brill} 
ance without too much sharpness on th 
highs. The piano tone while sufficiently 
realistic lacks some roundness and resot- 
ant fullness. But its sometimes metallic 
character is not inappropriate to this musit 

—P.HR 

GLINKA: Russian and Ludmilla—Over 
ture; Kamarinskaya; Valse Fantaisie 
Jota Aragonesa; Symphony Orchestti 
of the Academy of Santa Cecilia, Rom 
conducted by Jacques Rachmilovi 
Capitol LP disc P-8044, $4.85. 

A Glinka has a flair for lyrical spontaneit 
and melodic grace. The “Russian Ovef 
ture” and the “Kamarinskaya” are moj 
familiar on records. The “Valse Fantasit 
has been recorded in Russia but the Joi 
Aragonesa (if my information is accurate 
is a first release. In the latter piec 
Glinka takes familiar and commonplaq 
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ust in time 
for the “Gift that 
keeps on giving”! 


Superb RCA Victor selections for 
December . . . on 45 rpm, and on 
conventional 78 rpm records, too. 


CARUSO Memories Of Caruso. 
Six operatic favorites. Three rec- 
ords (only on 78 rpm records). 


COMO The Lord’s Prayer—Ma- 
lotte, and Ave Maria—Schubert. 
With choir and organ. Single record. 


Di STEFANO When We Are 
Parted and Far From The World of 
Fashion from ‘‘La Traviata’’ and 
The Stars Were Shining from ‘‘La 
Tosca.’’ Single record. 


DORFMANN Ecossaises—Bee- 
thoven and Rondo Capriccioso in E 
— Mendelssohn. Single record. 


ELMAN Mischa Elman Favorites. 
Six selections. Three records. 


FIEDLER Grand March from 
‘‘Kida’’ and Pomp And Circum- 
stance March—Elgar. The Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Single record. 


KAPELL Concerto No. 3, in C, 
Op. 26—Prokofieff. With the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra, Antal Dorati, 
Conductor. Album of three records. 


JONES Deep In My Heart, Dear 
—Romberg and Alone—Brown. Sin- 
gle record. 


MILSTEIN § Mazurka in D, Op. 19 
—Wieniawski and Russian Maiden’s 
Song —Stravinsky. With Artur Bal- 
sam af the piano. Single record. 


MONTEUX Symphony No. 2 in 
D, Op. 36—Beethoven. Conducting 
the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. Album of four records. 


SHAW A Ceremony Of Carols— 
Britten. Twelve selections. Conduct- 
ing the RCA Victor Chorale of Wom- 
en‘s Voices. Album of three records. 


STOKOWSKI Children’s Corner 
Suite—Debussy. Six selections. Con- 
ducting his Symphony Orchestra. 
Album of three records. 


Wait no longer! Start buying and save—start playing and enjoy 
—45 rpm records on the world’s fastest AUTOMATIC changer 
at the world’s lowest price. The 9JY converts any set into a “45.” 
Plays 10 records for up to 50 minutes of music. Now only $12.95! 


The world’s greatest artists are on 


@ RCA VICTOR RECORDS &® 
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Spanish melodies which treated to bril- 
liant -orchestration “come to life in his 
hands.” The work is dedicated to Liszt 


who regarded it highly. The “Valse Fan- 
taisie” is in the familiar Russian pattern, 
somewhat dated today, but one suspects 
still appealing to those who admire its 
brand of sentiment. 

Rachmilowich knows how to handle this 
music. His forthright performances are 
praiseworthy. The recording, a satisfac- 
tory job, could have advantageously had 
more room resonance. —P.G. 
GORDON: The Rake’s Progress; Con- 

stant Lambert conducting Royal Opera 

House Orchestra. PROKOFIEFF: 

Cinderella; Warwick Braithwaite con- 

ducting Royal Opera House Orchestra. 

Columbia LP ML 4229, $4.85. 


AVIN GORDON’S music for the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet production, “The 
Rake’s Progress” is pleasant and civilized, 
but little more. It has virtually no origin- 


ality of musical thought or fancy. As to 
its effectiveness in the theatre I cannoi 
report, as this is the one Sadler's Wells 
production that I did not attend during 
the famed company’s recent New York 
season. 


This music is excellently conducted by 
Constant Lambert and well played by the 
Royal Opera House Orchestra. The re- 
cording is marred by a buzzing sound that 
emerges from my when certain in- 
struments play high. 

Warwick Braithwaite’s fine conducting 
of the excerpts from “Cinderella” (which 
I reported on in the November issue) has 


disc 


been dubbed skillfully from the 78s to 
this LP. The surface noise on both sides 
of this disc is tolerable. —C.J.L. 
POOT: Allegro symphonique; Staed- 


tisches Orchestra, Berlin, conducted by 

Carl Schuricht. Deutsche Grammophon 
A The Belgian composer, Marcel Poot 
(born 1901) gained some notoriety at the 
Liege Festival in 1930 with his “Poeme 
de L’Espace,” for large orchestra (glori- 
iying the Lindberg flight). The present 
piece, an insistently thump-thump type of 
march, has an ironic character that recalls 
Trokofieff. Whether its purpose is mili- 
tary or not, I cannot say. London would 
do well to give us notes on its 
Deutsche Grammophon oddities; it might 
help to put folks in a more receptive 
frame of mind. As it is this jerky, taut 


some 
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music fails to sustain my interest. It is 
given an incisive performance by the gifted 
Schuricht and is well recorded. —P.H.R. 


REGER: A Ballet Suite, Opus 130; Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Deutsche Grammophon set DGS-18, 
three discs, price $8.50. 

VEN die-hard Francophiles must have 
that there has been quite a 
boom in Reger recordings in recent 
months. Here is another to confound the 
pundits who have branded him a tortuous 
contrapuntist. More and more, as new 
evidence makes its appearance, does it 
seem that these learned experts were 
familiar with but perhaps two, of 
Keger’s major works - the “Mozart Vari- 
ations, Op. 132,” and the “Concerto in 
the Olden Style, Op. 123.” Certainly 
they did not know the violin sonatas, ad- 
mirable in their brief completeness, nor 
the work at present under discussion. 

This ballet music is divided into six 
short sections: Entrance, Columbine, 
Harlequin, Pierrot and Pierrette, Valse d’- 
Amour, and Finale. It has an intimate, 
fragile quality quite alien to its period and 
nationality. Orchestral effects are spar- 
ingly, even modestly, employed, the mel- 
odies stretched over a slender web of 
fragile phrases tinted with a pale wash of 
delicate coloring. Definitely not the sort 
of music that one can listen to while do- 
ing the housework. 

One can not praise too highly the sensi- 
tive performance directed by van Beinum 


noticed 


one, 


His orchestra is unquestionably one of 
the best in Europe today. It goes about 
its business with a _ relaxed assurance 


that can not but be completely satisfying 
to all concerned. The recording is a model 
of clarity, the surfaces commendably quiet. 

—A.W.P. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 7 in C 
major; Concertgebown Orchestra of 
Amsterdam, conducted by Willem Men- 
gelberg. Capitol-Telefunken LP disc P- 
8040, $4.85. 

A No one denies that Mengelberg was 

a conductor of individuality and power, but 

in his later days he became overly free 

with alterations in phrasing and rhythm. 

His strong dramatic bent (one is tempted 

to say, melodramatic) best fitted him for 

works that gave him ample opportunities 
to demonstrate a natural flair for orches- 
tral virtuosity. His Schubert “C major” 
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seems rather heavy handed and lacking in 
the humanity and open-hearted quality of 
Walter’s reading. Moreover, he indulges 
in pace changes that are disturbing to me. 
I can recall his performance of this work 
end of Strauss’s “Heldenleben” back in 
the 1920's with the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony in which less perversity 
of style was demonstrated. Those who 
have taken the trouble to compare Men- 
gelberg’s early Victor recording of “Hel- 
denleben” and his later one for Telefunken 
realize of what I am speaking. I would 
not deter admirers of the conductor from 
hearing this recording, but I would urge 
them to hear at the same time the Bruno 
Walter or Toscanini versions. I imagine 
the latter may be made available in the 
near future on an LP disc. Both these 
versions offer better reproduction than the 
present disc, though for its period this re- 
cording is good. —P.H.R. 


STRAUSS: Salome — Salome’s Dance; 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Clemens Krauss. Capitol-Tele- 
funken disc 89-80152, $1.25. 

AThis recording should have been issued 

a few years back. It would have been more 

impressive before decibels and frequencies 

became the vogue. Today, it sounds dated, 
especially when played before or after that 
astonishingly clear and brilliant recording 
that H.M.V. engineers contrived for Beech- 
am. Krauss knows his “Salome,” and he 
plays this music effectively, but Beecham 
is the true master of subtle details and 
dramatic puissance. —P. G. 


VERDI: Aida — Grand March, Act II: 
and ELGAR: Pomp and Circumstance 
March, Op. 39, No. 1; Boston Pops Or- 
chestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
Victor disc 49-0616, $.95. 

A With that healthy objectivity of his, 

Fiedler handles these pieces in masterful 

manner. The recording is top-drawer Vic- 

for, but you'll want to push up the bass 

control on the 45 pressing. —P. G. 


WAGENAAR: Der Widerspenstigen 
Zaehmung—Overture; Concertbegouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam, conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon disc 68237, $2.50. 


A Johan Wagenaar (1862-1941) was a 
distinguished Dutch composer and organ- 
ist. His “Taming of the Shrew” overture 
has a perky, scherzo-ish quality to it 
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slightly reminiscent of Richard Strauss. 
It is gay, festive piece well calculated to 
set the mood for the play. Van Beinum 
performs it with zest, and the recording 
(1943) is eminently satisfactory. —P.H.R. 





PROKOFIEFF: 
major, Op. 26; 


Concerto No. 3 in C 
William Kapell, pianist. 


with the Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Antal Dorati. Victor set 
WDM-1326, 3 discs, $4.30. 


HILE it will be admitted that Proko- 

fieff created one of his finest piano 
works in this concerto, I concur with H. 
C. S., who in his review of the Mitropoulos 
performance (see April, 1947, issue) said 
that the music does not wear too well. The 
composer has told us that this concerto 
was the result of many years of experi- 
mentation in the field of piano music. Cer- 
tainly it is technically difficult and rhyth- 
mically complex. The pianist who can 
play it well undoubtedly finds it rewarding, 
for audiences are usually swept off their 
seats by its exciting moments and of course 
the crescendo at the end was calculated to 
provoke loud applause. To repeat H.C.S., 
“however, a tour de force is not the ul- 
timate in music making.” Granting Proko- 
fieff's ingenuity and often striking imagin- 
ation in the music, the score fails to sus- 
tain interest in comparable manner to the 
“Violin Concerto No. 1,” the “Classical” 
or the Fifth’ Symphonies. 

Wiliam Kapell handles the difficult piano 
part expertly — he has long shown a flair 
for music in which a mechanistic character 
prevails. Pianistically, he is a notch ahead 
of Mitropopolous, and Dorati and his fine 
orchestra are several notches ahead of the 
Robin Hood Dell Orchestra. One suspects 
there was better preparation and rehearsal, 
to which has been added better recording. 
From the quiet surfaced 45s, the sound is 
most impressive on extended range equip- 


ment, though one would have liked a little 
more bass. —P. H. R. 
RESPIGHI: Concerto Gregoriano; Paul 


Richartz, violinist, and the Orchestra of 
the State, Berlin, conducted by Robert 
Heger. Deutsche Grammophone set 
DGS-19 (7 sides) $10.50). 
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REGORIAN chant motives inspired 

this work. Respighi’s aim was to “im- 
bue his music with the purity and sobriety 
of form peculiar to the religious music of 
the Middle Ages.” While these qualities 
have their decided attributes, one feels 
that Respighi has not been wholly suc- 
cessful in their application in a concerto 
of the modern type—one in which the solo 
violin is pitted against the modern orches- 
tra. When the work was first played in 
this country in 1926 by Scipione Guidi, 
Willem Mengelberg and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the late Lawrence Gilman in- 
formed us that “the solo violin plays, so 
to speak, the role of cantor in the old re- 
ligious service while the orchestra repre- 
sents the choir of believers.” 

The modal harmonies of this music give 
it a rather precious quality and one may 
find, as the present writer, that the un- 
relieved character of the harmonic struc- 
ture strains the interest. The second and 
third movements seem overly long for a 
work which, despite its formal design is 
mainly rhapsodic in feeling. The opening 
niovement seems the most spontaneous, 
end there are some sections in the others 
thet are poetically beautiful. The orches- 
tration throughout is masterfully handled 

The performance is a fine one, and the 
violinist (unknown to me) and Mr. Heger 
perform this work with unmistakable ar- 
dor. The recording, dating from 1943, 
is for its time a fine example of engineer- 
ing efficiency. —P.H.R. 


aay CNAMBER Musica 





BARTOK: String Quartet No. 3; Five 
Pieces from “Mikrokosmos” (arr. by 
Serly); STRAVINSKY: Three Pieces 


for String Quartet... The New Music 
String Quartet. Bartok Recording Stu- 
dio LP disc BRS-001, $4.85. 


ITH the issuance of this disc, one may 

now obtain all six of Bartok’s quar- 
tets. That is a noteworthy and _heart- 
warming situation, for these are worthy, 
masterful works. All serious musicians 
and music lovers can indeed be thankful; 
they do not need to be reminded that 
commerce is not always so kind to con- 
temporary works so_ uncalculated to 
“please.” 
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IN STOCK FOR DELIVERY BEFORE CHRISTMAS: 
SCHIASSI: Christmas Symphony. Fiedler Sinfonietta. V.-11-0025 


(Interesting re-issue). $1.31 
SCARLATTI: Sonatas; Longo Nos. 461, 497, 382, Supp. 20. Landowska. 

(Not previously recorded.) V-12-0964. $1.31 
WAGNER: Meistersinger—Quintet. Schumann, Melchior, etc. 

Euch macht ihr’s leicht. Schorr. V-7682. $1.31 
VERDI: Otello—Si pel ciel. Caruso, Ruffo / Credo. Ruffo. V-8045 $1.31 
DONIZETTI: Lucia—Giusto cielo / Tu che a Dio. Gigli, Pinza. V 8096 $1.31 


WOLF: Auch kleine Dinge / Herr, was traegt der Boden. McCormack. DA-1441 $2.10 
SWEELINCK Ekkofantasi/FRESCOBALDI: Toccata sopra i Pedali. Videro, organ. 


DB-5214. $2.62 
DARGOMIJSKY: Roussalka-Olga’s Air. Vechor/RIMSKY-KORSAKOW: Sadko- 

Venetian Song. Lukine. EK 96. (in Russian) $1.57 
BACH: Flute Sonatas Nos. 1, 2 & 4. Pessl, Harpsichord, & Barere, flute. 

(4-12” in plain album-manual only) $11.08 
VERDI: Otello—Dio mi potevi/Niun mi tema. Zenatello. DB1362 $2.62 
HAYDN: Jahreszeiten-Schon eilet froh der Ackersmann/MENDELSSOHN: Elias- 

Herr Gott Abrahams. Schorr. DB1564. $2.62 
HONEGGER: Concertino for Piano and Orchestra. Eunice Norton & Minneapolis- 

Ormandy. DB2686 $2.62 
BEETHOVEN: Fidelio—Gott welch Dunkel hier. Roswaenge. DB4522 $2.62 


MUSSORGSKY: Boris Godounov—Garden Duet. Sadoven & Nagachevsky/RIMSKY- 
KORSAKOW: Sadko-Chanson Hindoue. Nagachevsky. EK 94. (In 
Russian) $1.57 
ROSENMUELLER: Sonate en mi mineur. Ars Rediviva Ensemble. DB5064. $2.62 
MASSENET: Manon—Le Reve/BIZET: Carmen—Air de la fleur. Bjoerling. 
V12635 $1.31 


NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDS NOT INCLUDED IN OUR SUPPLEMENT 


BARTOK: Music for String Instruments, Percussion and Celesta. Los Angeles 
Chamber Orch. Byrns. L 8048 $3.85 

BARTOK: Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion / Ten Pieces from “For Children,” 
Evening in Transylvania—Bear Dance. Composer and his wife at the 


pianos. PLP 6010. $5.95 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 5 “Emperor.” Curson, piano & London Philharmonic- 

Szell. London ffrr LLP 114 $5.95 
BRAHMS: Sonata No. 3 in F minor, Op. 5. Katchen. ffrr LLP 122 $5.95 
KALMAN: Viennese Operetta Gems. (and selections by LEHAR) (From “Countess 

Maritza, Paganini, The Merry Widow) A 205 $2.42 


MOZART: Concerto for Clarinet and Orchestra. K 622. Etienne, clarinette, Hewitt 
Chamber Orch. / Ode Funebre, K 477. Hewitt Chamber Orch. 
DLP 6660 $5.95 
WEILL: Lost in the Stars. Original New York Cast. DL8028 $4.85 


On orders under $6.00 please remit. 50c for packing and handling charges 
All shellac records are shipped collect for transportation. We pay the 


shipping expenses on Long Playing records. Write for BARGAIN and 
CONNOISSEUR Lists, and special LONG PLAYING SUPPLEMENT 


of all companies. 
The Record Hunter 


1194 Lexington Ave. Nr. 81st Street New York 28, N. Y. 
OPEN DAILY UNTIL MIDNIGHT 
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Last year a friend of mine commented 
that “nothing has helped insure Bartok’s 
success so much as his death.” And so it 
has. It is unfortunate, but not uncommon, 
that it has taken the sanctity of death to 
prompt performers to renditions 
of music which we been fa- 
miliar with 


give us 
should have 
years ago. 

The Third Quartet, first heard in 1927, 
is strong music—strong in harmonic text- 
ure and coloring, strong in expressivity. 
‘iightly constructed in movements, 
the work is played without interruption. 
It is a deeply personal music and attempts 
if I mistake not, to convey the evidently 
deplorable circumstances and feelings of 
the modern Central European man. The 
communication of this expression is, as is 
true of many of Bartok’s works, not al- 
ways clear to me. Indeed, directness and 
clarity of expression is seldom, for me, one 
of Bartok’s most memorable qualities; but 
certainly the variety of his musical fancy 
is, in this work, as it is in so many others, 
endlessly 

Far clearer are the pieces from “Mikro 
kosmos” that are 
LP record 


two 


fascinating. 

also present-d on this 
Mostly made from Hungarian 
folk these engaging 
been effectively arranged from the orig- 
inal piano series by Tibor Serly (one of 
Bartok’s friends) for 


tunes, numbers have 


closest 


string quar- 

tet. 
All of these works and Stravinsky's 
three rather uninteresting, sour pieces are 
well played by The New Music String 


Quartet. 
advantageously 
ing. 


These performances have been 
served by a good record- 
The surfaces are satisfactory. 








STRAVINSKY: Russian Maiden’s Song’s 
and WIENIASKI: Mazurka in D, Op. 
19: Nathan Milstein (violin) and Artur 
Balsam, pianist. Victor disc 49-0614, $.95. 

A Here we have some mighty fine fid- 

dling, but Milstein’s performance of the 

“Russian Maiden’s Song” is too brilliantly 

recorded for this intimate and tender little 

piece. The Szigeti-Stravinsky version Col- 
umbia disc 72495-D) is preferred. The 

Wieniaski fares much better in this kind 

of recording, and Milstein plays it with 

real élan. Mr. Balsam handles the piano 

parts competently. — P.G. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MISCHA ELMAN ON 





HIS 40th ANNIVERSARY: Serenade 


(Drigo); Gavotte (Gossec); Souvenir 
(Drdla); Minuet in G, No. 2 (Beetho- 
ven); Serenade (Arensky); Orientale 


(Cui); Mischa Elman (violin) with Wol- 
gang Rose at the piano. Victor set \VDM 
-1328, $4.30. 


A From the 45 discs on extended range, 
you might imag:ne Mr. Elman in the room 
with you, for there isn’t a bit of sound 
from the needle. Yet, Mr. Rose’s piano 
is hardly as realistic, maybe it’s at the other 
end of the room or in the next one. 
Since Elman made his first appearance 
before the public 45 years ago — why not 
his 45th Anniversary? The years have 
stolen a lot of hair from the violinist’s head 
(see pictures on the cover of set) but they 
haven't stolen the magic of his tone. Dulcet 
sounds predominate in these familiar pieces. 
Many a young novice will strive valiantly 
to produce a comparable tone but even if 
he succeeds he'll need a lot more besides 
to be a second Elman. This is a souvenir 
album for the violinist’s most ardent fans 


—the ones that like things short and sweet. 


P. *Ge: 





BEETHOVEN: Sonata in D major, Op. 
28 (Pastoral); and A CHOPIN RE- 
CITAL: Fantasie in F minor, Op. 49; 


Fantaisie-Impromptu, Op. Posth; Barca- 
rolle, Op. 60; Gyorgy Sandor, pianist. 
Columbia LP disc ML 4193, $4.85. 


A Mr. Schonberg reviewed Sandor’s ‘Cho- 
pin Recital” in our October issue. It fares 
very well in the LP version, with more 


tonal brightness than in the 78 version. 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” sonata has an 
individuality and charm which has en- 


deared it to both pianists and the public. 
Its sobriquet, given it by the publisher 
Cranz, is quite in keeping with the char- 
acter of the music, especially the first 
movement. Though Beethoven was not 
satisfied with this work and informed a 
friend that henceforth “I will strike out 
a new road,” he must have found reasons 
later to be gratified for having written it: 
Tor the sonata had an immediate appeal 
even in his time. 

Sandor’s performance is neatly con- 
trived, rhythmically fluent and technically 
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FLAWLESSLY ETCHED 
ON CAPITOL RECORDS 


The Old World's 


Great Musical 


Performances ... at your favorite record store. 


Hear these recent Capitol classical releases 








CAPITOL-TELEFUNKEN 

RICHARD STRAUSS—Ein Heldenleben—Mengelberg—Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orch.—78 rpm—$7.50; 45 rpm—$5.25; 3314 rpm—$4.85 

MOZART-—Eine Kleine Nachtmusik—K/Jeiber—Berlin Philharmonic—78 rpm—$3.75 
45 rpm—$2.40; 334 rpm (incl. Haydn’s “Symphony No. 94”) —$4.85 

HAYDN-—Symphony No. 94 in G Major (‘‘Surprise")—Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt—Berlin 
Philharmonic—78 rpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 331 rpm (incl. “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik”’ ) —$4.85 


’ 


BEETHOVEN-—Symphony No. 3 in E Flat (‘‘Eroica") —Mengelberg—Amsterdam Concert- 


gebouw Orch.—78 rpm—S$8.75; 45 rpm—$6.20; 331% rpm—$4.85 
STRAVINSKY—The Card Game (Jeu de Cartes)—Stravinsky—Berlin Philharmonic 
—78 rpm—$5.75; 45 rpm—$4.25; 33144 rpm—$3.85 
REGER—The Bocklin Suite—Kei/berth—German Philharmonic of Prague— 
78 rpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 33144 rpm—$3.85 
VIVALDI—Concerto Grosso in G Minor—Antonio Guarnieri—Maggio Musicale Fio- 
rentino Orch.—78 rpm—$3.75; 45 rpm—S$2.40; 3314 rpm (incl. A. Scarlatti’s 
“Concerto Grosso in F Minor’) —$3.85 


BACH—A German Organ Mass (Third Part of the Klavieribung—Fritz Heitmann at 


Charlottenburg Palace Organ—78 rpm, $8.75; 45 rpm, $6.20; 3314 rpm, $4.85 
CAPITOL CLASSICS 


GLIERE—Symphony No. 3 in B Minor (‘Ilya Mourometz") —Jacques Rachmilovich— 


Santa Cecilia Acad. Symphony Orch., Rome—78 rpm—$8.75; 45 rpm—$6.20; 
33144 rpm—$4.85 


BARTOK—Music for String Instruments, Percussion and Celesta—Harold Byrns—Los 


Angeles Chamber Symphony—78 tpm—$5.00; 45 rpm—$3.35; 334 rpm—$3.85 


*As to 33'/, rpm records, prices shown are suggested for record, pockage and excise tox, complete, excluding 
State ond local taxes—for all other records, add excise tox. All prices ore subject to change without notice 


ONLY ON CAPITOL— \ 33%} 


WORLD-FAMED CLASSICS < 45 RPM 


AT ALL THREE SPEEDS! | 78 \ 


why 
aK 


CAPITOL’S MARK 
OF MUSICAL MERIT 





proficient, though I cannot say I like the 
metronomic exactitude of his bass line in 
the second movement. Even in staccato pas- 
sages like this, one need not be inflex- 
ible. Yet, there is some nice pointing up 
of certain melodic portions and an over- 
ail sound conception of the work. Others 
have supplied more poetic expressiveness 


(Schnabel notably) where Sandor tends 
to be merely gently sentimental. Though 
well recorded, there is a noticeable tonal 
flutter in sustained notes. —P.H.R. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 21 in C, 
Op. 53 (‘“Waldstein”), Claudio Arrau, 
pianist. Columbia 10” LP ML 2078, 
$3.85. 
ET it be said at once that this is a 


wonderful disc. Claudio Arrau is in 
splendid form, and that now appears to 
be very good form indeed. I write this 
because my acquaintance with Arrau’s 
playing (which I have not encountered in 
three years) had not led me to expect such 
a masterful and correct reading. 

The “Waldstein” Sonata has long been 
regarded as a pianist’s piece. It has often 
been used as a display piece rather than 
fir what it is — a fine classical Viennese 
romantic piano sonata. It is, therefore, a 


pleasure to hear the work sound once 
again like music. And Arrau does make 
music! 

He does not dramatize the difficulties 


of the work by slowing up before the rapid 
passages, and he does not (as so many 
other pianists do) moon over its senti- 
ment. Instead he places his considerable 
technical resources at the service of a 
first rate musical art. 

Such a distinguished performance de- 
serves the best recording and _ surfaces. 
While Columbia has lived up to its part 
of the bargain as regards the recording, 
they have given us dreadful surfaces. If 
you can stand the surfaces, though; and 
if you love excellent piano playing and 
the “Waldstein” Sonata, don’t miss this 
extraordinary disc. —C.J.L. 





INDEX TO VOL. 15 
The American RECORD GUIDE 
will be ready in 


January — Price 25c. 
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CHOPIN: Mazurkas; Maryla Jonas, 
pianist. Columbia 10” LP ML 2036, 
$3.85. 


HIS record is impossible to assess in 

full. Like the editor's recording of 
Firkusny’s performance of the Schumann 
“Fantasy” (reviewed elsewhere in these 
peges), this LP is afflicted with a waver- 
irg of sound that makes a mess of Maryla 
Jonas’ playing. Under the circumstances 
the only things that can be judged are the 
pacing, the maintenance of pace, the 
phraseology, and to lesser extent, 
the dynamics. 

I have no complaints about pacing; I 
have many about maintenance of pace— 
some of the time changes destroy the 
continuity of several pieces, for me. The 
phrasing os ofttimes excessively man- 
nered, and Miss Jonas certainly appears 
to enjoy playing fortissimo where the 
marking is forte, and pianissimo when 
the notation in the score is piano. 

The mazurkas included in this disc are 
as follows: No. 48 in F, Op. 68, No. 3; 
G (Posth.); No. 35 in C Minor, Op. 56, 
No. 3; No. 27 in E Minor, Op. 41, No. 2; 
No. 29 in A Flat, Op. 41, No. 4; No. 18 


be a 


in C Minor, Op. 30, No. 1; No. 16 in A 
I'lat, Op. 24, No. 3; No. 50 in A Minor— 
1842 (“Notre temps”); and No. 21 in C 
Sharp Minor, Op. 31, No. 4. —C.J.L. 


SCHUMANN: Fantasia in C major, Op. 
17; Rudolf Firkusny (piano). Columbia 
LP disc ML-4238, $4.85. 

A AS a recording this is a distinct let- 

down. On three different machines, em- 

ploying three different motors—your edi- 
tor’s, Peckham’s and  Schonberg’s—a 

pitch wavering persists that prevents a 

true assessment of the performance. Too, 

the quality of the piano tone is unnatural 

—the high end sounding at times like a 

zither or a harpsichord. 

There have been many LP discs where 
the piano has not had the rich roundness 
of tone found in 78 recordings, but none 
in our estimation as defeating as this is. 
I‘or endeavor as one may to manipulate 
dials, the results remain disappointing. In- 
asmuch as Firkusny is a singularly gifted 
artist and this is his first introduction on 
Columbia records, one regrets the state 
of things encountered. It looks as if we 
vill have to wait for the new Edwin 
Fischer performance of this fine work 
which Victor will do well to release on af 
LP disc. —P.HR. 
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Long Playing Re-lssues 








A It would seem from the evidence at 
hand this month that some older record- 
ings turn out to be among the most satis- 
factory LP dubbings. Of course, it may 
he that the engineers have more trouble 
than is apparent, but if this be true then 
they deserve a word of thanks and 
couragement. 

Take, for example, the re-issue of the 
Mahler “First Symphony” by Mitropolous 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orch. (LP 
disc ML-4251). The overall sound on our 
equipment is more mellow than the orig- 
inal 78 version. Remarking on this fact 
an engineer friend, George Varkonyi, 
pointed out that mellowness in a record- 
ing is preferred to high fidelty reproduc- 
tion which tends to shrillness. The 
Mitropoulos — Minneapolis Symphony 
performance of the Tchaikovsky “Second 
Symphony” is a better job than the orig- 
inal 78 where there was a lack of clarity 
aid enlivening hall (LP disc 
ML-4252). Here some depth of perspec- 
tive has been added and the mellowness ot 
sound preserved. 

The Program of Mexican Music with 
Carlos Chavez directing an orchestra of 
American and Mexican musicians and the 
Chorus of the National Music League, 
criginally released in 1940, shows what 
can be done with recording technique of 


en- 


resonance 


an earlier time (LP disc ML-2080). Those 
who have not heard “La Paloma Azul” 
have a treat coming; it is a piece that 
consistently appeals. There are other 


fascinating selections in this program. 
Yet another recording dating from the 
early war years has been expertly handled 
by the Columbia engineers. This is the 
famous recording of Berlioz’s “Requiem”, 
performed by the Emile Passani Choir 
and Orchestra of Paris (LP set SL-59). 
There are few experiences in music to 
compare with this, and assuredly the work 
is best served in an LP version. It is of 
interest to know that Beecham revived the 
“Requiem” at the recent Montreal Festival, 
which our assistant C. J. 
northward to hear. 
Kostelanetz’s admirers will no doubt 
welcome his Musical Comedy Favorites 
and Invitation to the Waltz and many new 
friends will be made for these expertly 
December, 1949 
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This FREE Folder 
Shows You How 
Better to Enjoy 
Good Music 


Would you like to hear music 
as though the orchestra were 
playing your favorite classic- 
al selection right in your liv- 
ing room? Or are you con- 
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tailored performances, which sound very 
well in their LP versions (discs ML-4241 
and ML12069). 

The LP version of Massenet’s pictur- 
esque “Scenes Alsaciennes,” played by 
Mitropolous and the Minneapolis Symph- 
ony (disc ML-2074) is equally as fine as 
the 78 version, and recommended to those 
who like a bit of nostalgic sentiment in 
music. 

Less persuasive to our ears is the LP 
version of Smetana‘s “The Moldau,” by 
Walter and the New York Philharmonic 
and the Brahms “Academic Festival Over- 
ture’, by Barbirolli and the same orchestra 
(disc ML-2075). This was recorded at a 
time when the orchestra was not playing 
well and Bruno Walter’s “Moldau” is not 
without its technical blemishes, late en- 
trances, while the Barbirolli Brahms 
never did rate either as a recording or as 
a performance. One must turn to his 
English recordings in recent years to ap- 
preciate Barbirolli at his best, working 
with an orchestra that is cooperative. 

The Milhaud performance of his Sym- 
phony No. 1 has been successfully dubbed 
cn an LP disc (ML-2082). It is a valu- 
able addition to the library of authentic 
interpretations of modern works. The 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony, which 
receives little of the praise or publicity 
accorded its opposite number, is a darn 
good orchestra. Having heard them 


etc., 


struggle manfully through an indigestable 
program of new works at a “festival” last 
spring, we should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to give them a belated but cheer- 
ful pat on their collective backs. 





ALBERT: Tiefland—Ich gruess noch 
einmal meine Berge, and Mein Leben 
wagt ich drum Wolfserzaehlung; Franz 
Voelker (tenor) with Orchester der 
Statsoper, Berlin. Deutsches Gram- 
mophon disc 67685, $2.50. 


pe... 


A I have often wondered why the Met- 
ropolitan Opera never engaged Franz 
Voelker before the war. He was the best 
German tenor singing in the 1930s and to 
my knowledge he never made a poor re- 
cording. While our own Melchior was 
very active in those days, surely there was 
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recom for two such splendid artists in an 
epera house like the Metropolitan. 


A revival of d’Albert’s “Tiefland” in 
New York this past year proved less suc- 
cessful than some of us thought it would 
be. The lack of big names may have had 
something to do with this, but the truth 
remains “Tiefland” only survived four 
performances at the Metropolitan in 1908- 
09. There is some genuinely beautiful 
music in the score but its libretto is the- 
atrically anticlimatic. The long first act 
on the mountain is without dramatic ac- 
tion. Voelker sings these arias with ex- 
pressive ardor and I feel sure many will 
welcome these fine excerpts from the op- 
era. They are excellently recorded. 

—J.N. 
BEETHOVEN: An die ferne Geliebte 

(Song-Cycle), Op. 98; Heinrich Schlus- 

nus (baritone) with Sebastian Peshko 

(piano). Deutsche Grammophon set 

DGS25, two discs, $6.00. 

A Schlusnus sings these songs in a man- 
ner which belies his years. Though he 
suggests some of the wistful longing of the 
lover who upon the hill, feeling his 
heart drawn to the beloved in the distance, 
his singing does not have the warmth of 
feeling or vocal ease of Gerhard Huesch 
Victor discs 12246/47). I had expected 
more of Schlusnus, for I mentioned him 
when reviewing the disappointing William 
Horne set (see January 1949). It would 
be idle to refute the noted baritone’s styl- 


sits 


istic attributes. His fine diction and as- 
surance place him in the front rank of 
lieder singer, but here I feel the lack of 


emotion leaves much to be desired. The 
recording is very good. —J. N. 


BRITTEN: A Ceremony of Carols; RCA 
Victor Chorale of Women’s Voices, con- 
ducted by Robert Shaw, with Laura 
Newell, harpist. Victor set WDM-1324, 
three discs, $4.30. 

N FEBRUARY of 1946, English Decca 
issued a recording of this beautiful work 
sung by the Morriston Boys’ Choir with 

Maria Korchinska (harp) (discs K1155- 

57). At that time, Alec Robertson (in 

“The Gramophone’) wrote at length about 


this unusual work. His sympathetic in- 
sight into his music — well work looking 
up — was more a program _ analysis 


than a review. 

This composition is a group of nine 
songs or carols for treble voices and harp 
accompaniment, with a Procession, repeat- 
ed at the end, and an Interlude for harp 
Record Guide 
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solo. The old English poems, chosen by 
the composer, have been treated with 
imagination and Robertson speaks of the 
“ethereal beauty” of the Chant at the be- 
ginning but the poetic expressivity of all 
the songs have their share of beauty. 
When listening to this work, Robertson 
tells us, “You are to imagine the boy’s 
choir coming up the aisle of a church in 
procession singing the unaccompanied plain 
chant antiphon for the Magnificant of 
Christmas Day which speaks of the birth 
of Christ and the rejoicing of angels and 
men.” One cannot do that in this perform- 
ance for Mr. Shaw has chosen to present 
the work as though the singers stood before 
us from the beginning to the end. One 
misses the effect of the approach at the 
start and the fading away gradually of the 
singers at the end. The Morriston Boys’ 


Choir sang exceptionally well but Mr. 
Shaw’s women are tonally lovelier and 
more poised. There are six singers, three 
sopranos and three altos, possessing rare 
vocal purity and tonal coloring which is 
perfectly blended in Mr. Shaw’s direction 
and the fine recording of Victor’s engin- 
eers, but the diction is not too clear and 
at least one singer has a pronounced ac- 
cent. The harp accompaniments and the 


Interlude are well played by Miss Newell. 
This is a most appropriate 
Christmas Day — one that 
enjoyed many times during 
year. 


FIGHT OPERATIC ARIAS: 
bardi—-Se vano, se vano é il 
(Verdi); Loreley—Dove son? 
ani); Herodiade—Egil é bel come il 
ciel (Massenet); Vespri_ Siciliani— 

dilette amichi (Verdi); Rinaldo 

—Lascia ch’io pianga (Handel); Eu- 

gen Onegin—Sei forse l’angelo fedele 

(Tchaikovsky); L’Africana—Figlio del 

mio dolce amor (Meyerbeer); Car- 

men—-Micaela’s Aria (Bizet); Claudia 

Muzio, soprano, with orchestra  ac- 

companiments. LP disc 500, price $5.95. 

Esoteric Record Corp., 75 

Ave., New York 14, N.Y. 


eight of Claudi Mu- 
recordings made in the 
era between 1918 and 1922 when 
had its greatest appeal and ton- 
al fluidity assuredly deserves the appreci- 
ation of all her admirers. I am not fam- 
iliar with any other dubbings of these 
selections. They represent the soprano in 
many -some of which 
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The latest compositions of Raymond Scott. Five 
original works, backed by five personalized im- 
pressions of popular standards — all new, all 


recorded for the first time by 


the raymond scott 
quinte 


Superlative performances, definitively recorded 
under personal supervision of the composer, of 
some of the most provocative Modern American 
music written. Editions limited today — collec- 
tors’ items tomorrow. 
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the Metropolitan Opera during her en- 
gagement there. With the exception of 
the Handel opus, she very possibly sang 
elsewhere all the roles represented on this 
disc. 


Muzio’s versatility was a remarkable 
as her acting ability. Her voice was not- 
able for its tonal expressivity and smooth- 
for its emotional fervor and poig- 


ness, 
nancy. Her arias from “I Lombardi” and 
“Loreley” are sung with intensity and 
passion. In the familiar “Il est doux” 
from “Herodiade” and in the aria from 
“Carmen,” there is beauty of, tone but 
little characterization. In the selections 


from “The Sicilian Vespers” and L’Afri- 
cana,” her smooth phrasing and flexibility 
in coloratura passages demonstrated, 
and in the arias from “Eugen Onegin” and 
“Rinaldo,” there is lyric beauty and pathos. 
All these arias are worth hearing, for they 
bring us the voice of a true “bel canto” 
singer who unfortunately died at the peak 
of her career. 


is 


ac- 
is 


As for the recording: it has been 
complished satisfactorily. The voice 
clear and very realistic to one who knew 
the singer personally and who heard her 
cften and greatly admired her artistry. 
The orchestral accompaniments are weak, 
one is tempted to say almost futile, and 
sometimes there is a wavering of tone. 
However, one welcomes this operatic pro- 
gtam of a fine artist. —P.H.R. 


I Can Hear It Now—Volume II (Murrow 
—Friendly_; narrated by Edward R. 
Murrow. Columbia LP disc ML 4261, 
price $4.85. 


HOSE who have heard the first vol- 

ume of “I Can Hear it Now” need no 
further introduction to Volume II than 
to be told that it begins with the V-J Day 
celebrations and ends with the re-election 
of Harry Truman. The uninitiated are 
advised to investigate this series. Bluntly 
and literally speaking it is a montage of 
famous and/or interesting voices uttering 
statements that is is hoped will some day 
be of historical importance. One might 
wonder whether such a program would 
retain interest after more than one hear- 
ing, but any doubts were dispelled by the 
instantaneous success of Volume I, which 
reigned as a “best-seller” in the nation’s 
record shops for several months. 
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Volume II has less material to choose 
from than its predecessor as it covers but 
three years to the other’s thirteen. There 
is nothing in it to equal the description of 
the Hindenburg disaster, but it does have 
its own high point in emotional senti- 
ment—the horrible, rasping voice of Babe 
Ruth acknowledging the tribute of the 
crowd at Yankee Stadium on Babe Ruth 
Day, 1947, not long before he died. 

It is my opinion that too much space 
was devoted to the Presidential campaign 
of 1948; it would have been difficult, prob- 
ably impossible, however, to make any 
sense out of it with less coverage. High- 
lights of Volume II that particularly ap- 
pealed to me include Mayor LaGuardia, 
cne of the most arresting personalities of 
the pre-war era, reading the funny papers 
over the radio, Howard Huges and James 


Petrillo confounding Washington com- 
mittees by the unconcerned, unabashed 
manner of their straightforward replies, 


and David Lilienthal, also before a com- 
mittee, stating his credo of democracy in 
an extemporaneous speech of imposing 
fluency and sincerity. —A.W.P. 


SMETANA: Die Verkaufte Braut — Der 
liebe Traum, wie schoen er war (arie 
der Marie) and Is die Mutter uns ein 
Segen; Trude Ejipperle (soprano) and 
Horst Taubman (tenor), with Bayer- 
risches Staatsorchester, conducted by 
Heinrich Hollreiser. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon disc 68292, $2.50. 


A Both singers substantiate the charm 
of Smetana’s ingratiating music. For 
those who do not own the complete ver- 
sion of the opera, this disc will prove a 
pleasant souvenir of the opera. The re- 


cording (1943) is excellent. —J.N. 


VERDI: La Traviata — Recit. and Aria, 
De’ miei bollenti spiriti; and PUCCINI: 
La Tosca — E lucevan le stelle, tenor, 
Giuseppe di Stefano with Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede. 


A The human voice produced with beauty 
of tone and with control can sway more 
listeners than any musical instrument, no 
matter how well played. This young tenor 
sings the “Tosca” aria in as dulcet and 
impassioned a manner as can be heard on 
records. Memories of Schipa and Gigli in 
their prime haunted this reviewer. This 
is what one might call “tenor” magic — 
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and even the stylistic liberties are condon- 
able with singing like this. 

In the “Traviata” aria di Stefano is 
straightforward, youthful and appropriate- 
ly enthusiastic. 

The orchestra accompaniments are 
smoothly “handled and the recording good. 
However, the 45 pressing of the “Tosca” 
on my phonograph is not as well balanc- 
ed as the original H. M. V. recording I 
possess. — J. N. 


WAGNER: Die Meistersinger—Hat Man 
mit dem Schuhwerk nicht seine Not; 
O Sachs! Mein Freund; Mein Kind, von 
Tristan und Isolde kenn’ ich ein traurig 
Stueck; Hans Herman Nissen (bari- 
tone) and Coba Wackers (soprano) with 
the Orchestra of the State, Berlin, con- 
ducted by Robert Heger. Deutsche 
Grammophon disc 67920, $2.50. 

A The scene on this disc occurs in Act 

III when Eva joins Sachs in his work- 

shop; it leads into the Quintet (not in- 

cluded here). The artistry of Nissen com- 
mands our respect but the shrill-voiced 

Eva does not appeal in comparable man- 

ner to Teschemacher, who sings Eva in 

the Victor set of Act II in which Nissen 
is also heard as Hans Sachs. The record- 
ing, dating from 1942, is excellent but 
hardly of sufficient consequence to give 
this disc any precedence. —J. N. 
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Some Children’s Records 


A It is a stirring tribute to the ingenuity 
of the American child that the kid rec- 
ords once advertised as Unbreakable are 
these days labeled “Virtually Unbreak- 
able” and “Unbreakable in Normal Use.” 
The lower you are to the ground, appar- 
ently, the easier it is to locate and dislo- 
cate Achilles’ Heel. 

Of the recent recordings for children 
the one I most look forward to watching 
my daughter play is one of Capitol‘s Rec- 
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ord-Reader albums - Woody Woodpecker 
und his Talent Show (DBX 3032). This 
has what Athens called a theme and 
Broadway calls a gimmick, in addition to 
the insane chortle of Walter Lantz’ movie 
cartoon character. This flicker Flicker’s 
jovial laugh could be an album unto it- 
self. In the two 10-inch discs Woody in- 
troduces a variety of barnyard vaudeville 
turns, including a goat talent is 
knocking down brick walls and a violin 
that recites “Mary Had a Little Lamb.” 


whose 


Two other good two-disc albums in the 
are The Grass- 
(DEX 3034) and 

(DEX The 


Record-Reader series 
hopper and the Ants 
Bozo and the Birds 
Record-Reader idea should obviate some 
television competition in the mushroom- 
ing kiddie entertainment world. Built in- 
to the jacket are twenty pages of brightly 
colored pictures and text. The music, nar- 


3033). 


ration and clever sound effects all seem 
designed to supplement these old-fash- 
ioned tri-color illustrations, rather than 


the other way around. And I think that 
parents who have feared child records for 
their partial participation in what some 
allege to be television’s danger to child 
reading habits will find this now fully 
developed record-reader idea most inter- 
esting and helpful. For the very young in 
rarticular, these discs can provide vocab- 
ulary training of the ostensive sort. 


Capitol’s single 12-inch Mr. Toad (EAS 
3048) is a very thin gruel of a story, de- 
spite the presence of Basil Rathbone’s 
narration and the funny grate which Eric 
Blore employs as voice. 


Young People’s Records, Inc. has two 
lines of well planned education-through- 
music records (each single and 10-inch. 


One aims at the pre-school level between 
2 and 6; the other at the 7-come-11 brack- 
et. The craftsmanship is fluid and easy 
without condescension. In the pre-school 
division there are: Whoa Little Horses; 
The Waltzing Elephant; Around The 
World; The Little Cowboy (told by Will 
Geer and Building A City — all with songs 
suggested by the themes. In the older 
division two are really excellent and 
should have been expanded into full al- 
Lums: Jazz Band and The Music Of 
Aaron Copland. The former is a telling 
ef the possible origin of jazz in New Or- 
leans. Fine narration by Canada Lee and 
superb singing by Kenneth Spencer are 
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backed up by Teddy Wilson and members 
of the Esquire Poll Band of 1947. 

Other choice items in the 7-to-11 group- 
ing are all perfectly titled: Sea Songs, 
sung by Peter Seeger; The Concertina 
That Crossed The Country; and Ameri- 
can Almanac, one record for each month 
with songs associable with that month. 


Dorothy And The Wizard Of Oz (Cap- 
itol ECD 3047, 3 12” discs) is another ade- 
quate adaptation of Baum’s classic, with 
one distinction. This is the truly 
plus musical score conducted by Nathan- 
iel Shilkret. It is full of rich “left-hand” 
melodies almost out of range, as if Tom- 
Dorsey were conducting the London 
Philharmonic. —R.D.O 


new 


my 


Three Little Pigs; Told by Don Wilson, 
with members of the original cast. Capi- 
tol DBX-3013. 

@ This now very familiar, but still very 

much beloved, tale is told with consider- 

able gusto and realistic sound effects. The 
voices of the principle characters do not 
seem to have been dubbed in from the 
sound track because they are very clear 
and alive. Don Wilson’s part in tying 
together the various scenes with narration 
is effective. On the whole, a well presented 
story for youngsters to about age five. 

Excellent recording. The album is also a 

picture book, illustrated in color with 

scenes from the Disney film. 


Dumbo; Shirley Temple, narrator, with 
Dramatic Cast, Orch. and Chorus under 
the direction of Paul Smith. Victor 
Y-382, 3-10” discs. 


@ Shirley follows her successful “Bambi,” 
with an equally effective “‘Dumbo.” She 
has the knack of narrating simply without 
talking down to her listeners. This album 
seems to contain more action than the 
previous one with Shirley Temple’s part 
an important one, bridging the scenes. 
The action is evidently carried out by 4 
live group, imitating the voice of the orig- 
inal cast. The sound effects are well hand- 
led. A worthy addition to Victor’s “Lit- 
tle Nipper Series.” Enzo Archetti 


Victor has three sets in its “Little Nip- 
per Series” which the patient parent might 
try to hear and decide whether they are 
exactly what their child may want. Paul 
Wing, well known to children, handles the 
popular tale of Little Black Sambo (Vic- 
tor set 384), with sound effects aiding to 
give shivers and thrills. Then there is 
Record Guide 
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Walt Disney’s Pinocchio (set Y-385) nar- 
rated by Cliff Edwards (Jimmy Cricket) 
with music arranged by Norman Leyden, 
conducted by Henry René. 


If the little ones show any interest in 
opera,. or for that matter if they don’t, 
the parent might educate them to this 
medium by an opera written especially 
for the young ones. It is The Emperor’s 
Clothes with music by Douglas Moore— 
much better music than children usually 
get, and an amusing libretto by Raymond 


Abrashkin. Norman Rose is the Narrator 
and George Rasely is the Emperor. Max 
Goberman conducts the orchestra. It’s 


very nicely done and well recorded on 
two unbreakable discs housed in an illus- 


trated envelope, sponsored by Young 
People’s Records, Inc. It’s not a new re- 
lease but is a good one to look up at 


Christmas time. 


For the wee tots, who believe in Santa 


Claus, the Wilcox & Foliett Co. have 
brought out a new illustrated version of 
Clement C. Moore’s classic The Night 


Before Christmas with a 6” disc in the 
cover with Dick Keyes narrating to save 
the tired parent a reading chore. —P.G. 





Importations 


(Continued fropy page 112) 


Recent 

from de Falla’s “La Vida Breve” (HMV 
DB6702). The singer, completely un- 
known in these parts, sported the euphon- 
ious name of Victoria de los Angeles. 
This was a very welcome release, for not 
enly was the music provocatively flavor- 
some, but in addition there was discovered 
a soprano possessed of an exceptionally 
full-bodied, warm voice controlled by re- 
fined musicianship. It is a pleasure to 
report that there are now two new discs 
by this artist. With the capable assis- 
tance of Gerald Moore’s piano she sings 
a first-class song of Granados coupled 
with an undistinguished one by some one 
named Fuste (HMV DA1913). Most im- 
pressive, however, is the best-sung “Air 
des Bijiux” heard in many a moon (HMV 
DB6983). Her rich voice is perhaps too 
cpulent for the simple-minded Marguerite. 
her sophisticated phrasing too worldly for 
Gounod’s unfortunate heroine, but these 
are small faults in the face of such super- 
ior vocalism. She was less than half way 
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through the aria before I was preparing 
in the back of my mind a list of roles I 
would like to hear her undertake. 

We continue to be presented with su- 
perior excerpts from Rosenkavalier, this 
time the scond act duet known as “The 
Presentation of the Silver Rose” (three 
sides), followed by the Finale of Act II, 


mostly a monlogue by Baron Ochs 
churned up with a number of waltz 
themes, punctuated by Annina’s remarks 


(three sides). Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and 
Irmgaard Seefried are the excellent solo- 
ists in the first part, Ludwig Weber and 
Dagmar Hermann in the second, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic conducted by Otto 
Ackermann (Eng. Col. L.X8693 /5). 
Schwarzkopf can not obtain the amazing 
purity of sound achieved by Elizabeth 
Schumann in the old “complete” set (Vic- 
tor M-196); still, she is very good indeed. 
Seefried is a complete delight; how badly 
we need her over here! Although he has 
neother the style of Richard Mayr nor the 
voice of Kipnis, Weber is amusing and 
musical at the same time. I am not much 
enamored of the Annina; nervousness is 
not in the character of her part. 

The orchestra, a bit more subdued than 
is practicable in a live performance, plays 
in the correct Viennese style, with just 
the right touch of casual sloppiness. Add 
to this set the Marshallin’s Monologue of 
Hilde Konetzni (Eng. Col. LX1135) and 
the “Aria des Saengers” of Roswaenge 
(HMV DA4465), and we are on the road 
to an excellent group of representative 
excerpts. We now need good modern re- 
cordings of the’ Act III trio and: the final 
duet. 

Johan Helmich Roman (1694-1758), a 
contemporary of Handel and Sebastian 
Bach, is termed the “father of Swedish 
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encyclopedias, but 
important enough 
paragraph in Grove. Roman 
studied in England for a while, traveled 
about the continent for several years be- 
fore settling in Stockholm, where he turned 
out twenty-one symphonies and a number 
ef other works. He is said to have spent 


writers of 
is not 


music” by 
apparently 
tc rate a 


considerable effort spreading the gospel 
of Handel’s music around the northlands. 
The excellent forces of the Danish 


State Broadcasting Company, under the 
direction of the talented Mogens Woel- 
dike (he conducted the Buxtehude “Aper- 
ite’ Cantata), have recorded Roman’s 
“Sinfonia No. 16 in D major” and his 
“Sinfonia No. 20 in E minor” (Eng. Col. 
LDX8/9), each symphony complete in 
four movements on a single record. Al- 
though it can be said that these pieces 
are notable for any great originality or 
extraordinary beauty, they are pleasant 
listening—a harmless novelty to puzzle 
your friends who pride themselves on their 
ability to identify music by composer and/ 
or nationality. I imagine the symphonies 
oi Boyce, who was about fifteen years 
Roman’s junior, are the closest parallels 
among familiar works. 

The performances are exemplary, a solo 
bit for flute in the slow movement of the 
i) major symphony standing out as a 
shining example for our local 
flutists, most of whom affected a 
vibrato that would do credit to a tenor 
saxophonist. This Danish fellow plays 
with a straight, clean sound that is most 
refreshing. 


some of 


have 


Among the vocal singles that particu- 
larly pleased me is Paolo Silveri’s “Leo- 
nora, ei del suo cor la brama” from Doni- 
zetti’s “Favorita” coupled with “Promesse 


de mon avenir” (sung in Italian as “O 
casto fior’) from Massenet’s “Le Roi de 
Lahore” (Eng. Col. LX1240), signalling 
the first appearance of Silveri on Colum- 
bia's blue or high-price label. The “Fav- 
orita” number, actually a terzetto that 
duectly precedes the better-known “O 
tnio Fernando”; is the complete version 
of the baritone aria “A tanto amor”. The 


cmitted parts look to be unimportant, be- 
ing merely interjections, much in the man- 
ner of the Sacristan’s remarks during 
Cavaradossi’s “Recondita Armonia” in the 
first act of “Tosca”. At any rate, Silveri 
is in fine voice and has been exceptionally 
well recorded. He has made “Resta Im- 
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mobile” from Rossini’s “William Tell”, 
a rather dull aria, coupled with “Vision 
Fugitive” in an Italian version that spoils 
its Gallic flavor (Eng. Col. DX1535). I 
suppose it is preferable that he sing it in 
Italian rather than employ the execrable 
French that Italian vocalists com- 
mand. 


most 


To complete the month’s offerings we 
have some fine singing by Schwarzkopf 
in an aria from “Turandot,” “Tu che di 
gel sei cinta”, backed with “O mio bab- 
bino caro” from “Gianni Schicchi.” The 
latter has some beautifully floated tones, 
Lut is considerably too serious in char- 
acter for the flibberty-gibbet Lauretta. 
She receives admirable support from Karl 
Boehm and the Vienna Philharmonic 
(Eng. Col. LB85). 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


—_—_—_—_——— (Continued from page 102) 


can avoid an LP disc, as the public inter- 
est in the reproduction of classical music 
without disrupting breaks has swept the 
country. 

Says one ardent music lover of our ac- 
quaintance, who has gone 33—as he puts 
it, “One can no more imagine returning 
to the state of all classical music being 
made with continuous breaks than one can 
imagine going back in life a few years and 
iullifying the existence of one’s children.” 

It has been observed in engineering 
circles (and discussion on this subject ran 
rampant at the recent Audio Fair) that 
RCA Victor is certainly in a position to 
make a fine LP disc with its extensive 
laboratory resources. Whether the attri- 
butes of the 45 will be incorporated or not 
remains debatable. Our own surmise on 
this that Victor will consider the 
attributes of more than one system and 
in the end work out the merits of its own 
iF. 


Some 


score is 


substantiation in rumor was in- 
timated by an announcement appearing in 
the New York newspapers of December 7. 
Said the “New York Herald Tribune”: 
“R.C.A. Victor will start production early 
next month of a phonograph equipped to 
play all three record speeds ... A company 
representative said yesterday that the three 
-speed feature will be included in several 
new radio-phonograph consoles The 
spokesman said that the company’s de- 
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cision to include the third speed was made 
only atter it was confident that its system 
had been accepted by the public’. The 
spokesman also stated that the 45 rpm 
system, which got off to a wobbly start, 
was here to stay. 


In Holiday Mood 


At the holiday season of the year, we 
would like to greet our countless, friendly 
readers personally. As this is denied us, 
we have to be content with a written wish. 

May happiness, health, good cheer and 
conviviality by yours, and may these things 
wait on you during Christmas day and 
the coming year. 

As Christmas would not be genuine or 
real without Christmas music, it might be 
well to speak of this. Each according to 
his taste finds joy in singing caro:s or 
hymns, or listening to the special music of 
Bach and many others suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

“Of course, all carol singers come around 
in the expectation of gathering a little 
money,” writes an English friend of ours, 
Eva Mary Grew. “But there is no harm in 
that. Only they ought to try to do their 
work well, and they ought above all to 
do it in the right Christmas spirit of thank- 
fulness and good spirits. Those who sing 
badly should be sent away for they are 
obviously ‘carolling’ without the slightest 
idea of Christmas. 

“There is an unmistakable character to 
Christmas music. We can tell it at once, 
whether it comes from Germany, England, 
Italy or France; and if we cannot, some- 
thing is wrong with the composition. Many 
other seasons and subjects have their mu- 
sical language, but none so definitely as 
Christmas. The cause is multiple. First 
there is church, secondly the half-secular 
carol, thirdly the great ‘Gloria in excelsis,’ 
fourthly the stories of the shepherds and 


of the three kings from the East. There 
is even a rhythm which is peculiarly 
“Christmassy”: it is used in the lovely 


Chorale, ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’ from 
Bach’s Church Cantata 147, ‘Heart and 
Mouth and Deed and Life,’ produced for 
the Feast of the Visitation of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in 1716. The music of this 
chorale has the pure anticipatory spirit of 
Christmas. Indeed, it has so much of the 
true Christmas quality that organists often 
play it at Christmas services as a volun- 
tary.” 

One of the most exquisitely fluent com- 
Positions in all music, we can think of no 
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other recording to place first upon our 
turntables at Christmas time. It is a rare 
experience in music an example of com- 
forting, happy Bach, whose feeling for 
religion was as strong as his feeling for 
humanity. 

There are several versions of this chorale 
on records. There is the one in the “Col- 
umbia History of Music,” Vol. II, record- 
ed by the Choir and Orchestra of the Bach 
Cantata Club of London, directed by Ken- 
nedy Fraser, with Leon Goossens playing 
the beautiful oboe solo. Then there is the 
one by the Choir of the Temple Church, 
London, with organ accompaniment and 
oboe solo again by Mr. Goossens (Victor 
disc 4286). The playing of Goossens in 
this latter version is more gratifying as 
the tempo adopted by the conductor, G. 
Thalben-Ball, is unhurried. Mr. Goossens 
once told me he too preferred this ver- 
sion. 

There is another recording of “Jesu, Joy 


of Man’s Desiring,” in the Myra Hess 
LIST TO HIGHEST QUALITY 
PERFORMANCE ONLY! 
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arrangement for voice piano. sung by the 
late John McCormack a short time before 
his death (H. M. V. DA1786). (Note the 
similarity in part of the numbers of these 
discs.) McCormack sings this work with 
rare stylistic purity and expressivity, and 
the incomparable Gerald Moore plays the 
piano. It is one of the tenor’s most cher- 
ishable recordings. Then there is ithe 
piano performance by Myra Hess herself 
(Victor disc 4538). Music like this 
not lose its beauty or appeal in these ar- 
rangements, though in an orchestral tran- 
scription like the Cailliet one which the 
Philadelphia Orchestra recently recorded, 
it becomes overburdened by the weight of 
tone and thereby is deprived of the in- 
timacy of its true Christmas spirit. 


does 


In a program of Christmas music, plan- 
ned for the December 15th meeting of the 
New York Society of Recorded Music, the 
requested opening selection is this Bach 
chorale. As this is the season of carols, the 
members of the society have voted for 
some of the matchless performances of the 
English Singers. Before signing off we 
would like to say that the New York So- 


ciety of Recorded Music has found a 
permanent home at the Greenwich House 
Music School, 46 Barrow Street. Visitors 


are welcome at the meetings, held on the 
second and fourth Thursdays of the month. 
Our January meetings will fall on the 
12th and the 26th. On the latter date, your 
editor will present a program illustrating 
“Some Aspects of Artistic Style Past and 
Present.” 


ERRATUM. In the article last month 
on “Victor's 45 Disc and Changer,” there 
mistake in one figure which may 
confusion to the inter- 
paragraph 2 in 


was a 
have caused some 
ested reader. Sec page Ai, 
first column. The line beginning “It 1s 
rather surprising to note” should have the 
figure 70, The “0” in the 
figures got lopped off in printing. 


instead of 7. 





In The Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


Your Christmas Favorites: The Three 
Suns; Victor WP250. Merry Christmas 
Polka and Your Kiss: Freddy Martin 
and His Orchestra. Vocals by Mary 
Griffin and The Martin Men; Victor 47- 


























































White Christmas and 
She Wore A Yellow Ribbon: Ralph 
Flanagan and His Orchestra. Vocal by 
Harry Prime; Victor 54-0004 or 30-0009. 
Winter Wonderland and Merry Christ- 
mas Waltz: Buddy Clark with The Girl 
Friends and Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Ted Dale; Columbia 38600. Blue 
Christmas: Hugo Winterhalter and His 
Orchestra and Choir; Columbia 38635. 
Down Christmas Tree Lane and All I 
Want For Christmas: Mary Kaye Trio 
with Orchestra under directioin of George 
Wyle; Columbia 38585. 

The familiar style of The Three Suns 
is well applied to “Adeste Fideles,” “Silent 
Night,” “Santa Claus Is Comin’ To Town,” 
“White Christmas,” “Winter Wonder- 
land,” and “Jingle Bells.” 

The Flanagan “White Christmas” is dif- 
ferent but also well done, by an orchestra 
which is rapidly making a big name for 
itself. The flipover, is neatly handled in 
square dance style. Buddy Clark’s “Winter 
Wonderland” and “Christmas Waltz” are 
original and effective. The latter is hold- 
ing its own as this season’s favorite. 
“Merry Christmas Polka,” its closest rival, 
is played straight by Martin. 
“You’re All I 


3072 or 20-3576. 


Reverse is 


good in a different way. 
Want For Christmas” is romantic. “Blue 
Christmas” has the makings of a good 


number, but its mood is a little out-of-tune 
with the season, and this recording is poor. 
The Kaye Trio make a sketch of “All I 
Want For Christmas” with falsetto voices 
to imitate children. It’s good fun, but not 
equal to Spike Jones’ classic. The reverse 
is straightforward and rhythmic. 

The 45s in this group are not technic- 
better, than the 78's 
though the surfaces are quieter. 


Mule Train (from “Singing Guns’) and 
Greer County Bachelor: Burl Ives with 
Rhythm Accompaniment (Tony Mottola, 
guitar; Peter Seeger, banjo; Bobby Hag- 
gart, bass); Columbia 38644. Mule Train 
and Whoopee Ti-Y.-Yo: Nelson Eddy, 
with Chorus and Orchestra under direc- 
tion of Hugo Winterhalter; Columbia 
38645. Mule Train and Carry Me Back 
To Old Virginney: Frankie Laine with 
(a) The Muleskinners and (b) Carl 

Orchestra. Mercury 5345. 

In no time at all, this “Mule Train” has 
become the Nation’s Number One Hit. 
Frankie Laine started it all and of the 
many versions, his record still stands on 
top — Bing Crosby, et al, notw thstand- 
ing. The is very disappointing. He 


ally, appreciably 


Fischer’s 


Ives 
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tries to make another “Riders In the Sky” 
of it. The Nelson Eddy is even worse. 
Never has he sounded so incongruous nor 
sung so badly. Ives’ flipover is a folksong, 
poorly sung. Surprising, for this is his 
forte. Eddy’s is also a folk song but he 
doesn’t sound at home with it. Laine’s is 
no better, though his number has the sav- 
ing grace that it is a tongue-in-the-cheek 
take-off. Incidentally, the label incorrectly 
credits the song to Stephen Foster. 

Both Columbias are indifferently record- 
ed, suggesting haste to get on the band 
wagon. The Mercury is much better rec- 
orded but at a lower level. 


Lberian Suite (Duke Ellington): Colum- 
bia CL-6073. Change My Ways and 
Women: Columbia 38576. The Creole 
Love Call and You Of All People; Col- 
umbia 38606. Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra. 

The “Liberian Suite” is certainly The 
Duke’s most ambitious work to date and 
his nearest approach to “serious” music, 
meaning an integrated work growing out 

of a single idea. It was commissioned by 
the Liberian Government in 1947 to help 
celebrate the centennial of the founding of 
that unique African republic and it was 
first performed at one Duke Ellington’s 
famed annual Carnegie Hall concerts — on 
December 26, 1947, to be exact, the Day 
of the Big Storm in New York City. There 
was a second performance the following 
night. These two concertos also epitomized 
another anniversary, for in 1927 Duke El- 
lington opened at Harlem's Cotton Club 
with his first great orchestra. 

The Suite consists of an introduction 
and five dances, representing the spirit 
motivating the foundation of the Republic. 
It is rich in reference to primitive rhythms 
and themes, treated in a progressively so- 
phisticated manner suggesting the growing 
stature of Liberia as a member of the na- 
tions. Ellington’s fertile imagination and 
matchless skill as an orchestrator have 
made this an exciting major work in the 
slow fusion of popular and classic music. 

The Introduction, subtitled “I Like the 
Sunrise”, mostly vocal, with Al Hibbler as 
singer, is rhapsodic, based on_ hopeful 
themes on a strong rhythmic base. Dance 
No. I begins with e powerful African 
thythm and developes into a busy inter- 
play of themes expressive of Liberian 
locales. Al Sears on tenor sax has a prom- 
inent part. Dance No. 2 is a series of lively 
themes played as a modified jump piece 
becoming increasingly involved. Jimmy 
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Hamilton on clarinet and Tyree Glenn on 
vibraharp have major solos. Dance No. 3 
is a blues in tango rhythm, which is con- 
sidered by many to be of African origin. 
Ray Nance plays a fascinating violin solo 
and Harry Carney’s baritone sax follows 
effectively. Al Kilian’s trumpet helps build 
up an exciting climax. Dance No. 4 is wild- 
er with Sonny Greer on drums and Johnny 
Hodges on sax dominating. Dance No. 5, 
mostly ensemble playing but with Harry 
Carney and Tyree Glenn on trombone in 
leading parts, brings the work to an ex- 
citing close. 

By all means, this should be in every- 
one’s library as a shining example of what 
can be done with jazz rhythms and orches- 
trations along “serious” lines without 
cribbing from the classics. The recording 
is excellent throughout. At the time of 
this writing, only the LP version is avail- 
able. 


The remaining two discs are more con- 
ventional Duke works, only two compo- 
sitions strictly Ellington’s. The new ver- 
sion of “Creole Love Call’ substitutes a 
vocalise by Kay Davis for the prominent 
clarinet part in the original orchestration. 
The effect is telling. The composition is 
still magic after all the wears since its 
creation. The reverse is a ballad featur- 
ing Al Hibbler. Another remarkable fea- 
ture of this record is the recording which 
has a spaciousness suggestive of a large 
hall. The other single has exciting mom- 
ents and solos on both sides but on the 
whole, not as interesting as the other two 
discs in the group. 


Sousa-Goldman Marches: The Goldman 


Band. Edwin Franko Goldman, con- 
ductor. Columbia Album C-191, 4-10” 
discs. 


Both as a composer and a performer of 


marches, Edwin Franko Goldman _ has 
proven himself to be Sousa’s heir and 
successor. 

There are two unfamiliar but typical 


Sousa marches included in this album— 
“The Glory of the Yankee Navy” and 
“Our Flirtations.” The third is the pop- 
ular “The Gladiators.” The Goldman 
marches are “On Guard’, “The League of 
Composers,” “American Ideals,” “V.F.W.”, 
and “The Golden Rule.” Four of these 
titles have a faint aroma of propaganda but 
musically they are typical bouncy, rhyth- 
mic marches such as only Goldman can 
write. “The League of Composers” was 
especially written and first performed for 
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Gold- 
Excellent recording, 


a concert in 1948 in honor ot Dr. 
man’s 70th birthday 


with good brass quality 


Trumpet Time: Columbia Album C-182, 
4-10” discs. Make Love To Me and You 
Don’t Know What Love Is: Columbia 
38586. Harry James and His Orchestra. 
Tuxedo Junction 2 parts: Harry 
James and His Septet; Columbia 38520. 
The set is a compilation of favorites in- 

cluding the fabulous “Trompet Rhapsody.” 

Dick Haymes, Kitty Kallen, and Buddy 

Di Vito sing here and there but the 

interest lies in the splendid orchestral team 

work and James’ high-flyin’ trumpet. The 
conven 


real 


single by the orchestra is mort 
tional. Haymes and Forrest are the 


ists. But the Septet 


vocal 
number again a 
ditferent color. Here we return 
to straight jazz improvisation of the most 


exciting kind. This wil rely | ine a 


horse of a 


classic to rival 


REED 14 


Bali Ha’i (irom 
Me Your Hand 
Pinza, 
Lehman Engel. Columbia 3-3 
Pinza 

Bloody 


“South Pa 


fic’) and 


Dorothy Stewart 
with Orchestra cond 

7 (L 
steps out of Character to 
Mary’s “Bali Hat” resonantly and 
romantically. Incongruous but 
The i Both 


with 


p.7” 


sing 


pleasing. 
reverse is pleasant well 


excellent 


sung 


recording 


Auf Wiedersehen mberg) and Anni- 
versary Song: Helen | vith Or- 
chestra conduct O'Connell. 

Columbia 17589-D 
Miss Traubel sings 

effectively, 


he Romberg SOng 
supported by a chorus. In thr 
other number, she makes us forget 
many horrid l l 
picture “The Jolson 

were all the rage. For label gives 
credit to Ivanovici whose “Danube Waves” 


Was pirated tor this song. | 


versions we heard when the 
Story” and the 


once, the 


sOnL 


cording 


Music of Old Vienna 
Zurich Touhalle 
the Composer. London 
Attractive music in the \ 

well played by the orchestra and the 

poser. Four of the numbers are orchestrated 
songs two are from the 
operetta “Venus In Silk.” They are not all 
waltzes but the rhythms are characteristic 


Good recording. 


Stolz 
Orchestra conducts 


LPS-74. 


lennesc 


ee 
(Robert 
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con 
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R eV el 


Music Out of the Moon (Harry 


Theremin, with Vocal Group, and Or 


conducted by Leslie Baxter. 
H-2000 (LP). 


fascination for the 


chestra 
Capitol 
Revel’s 
well known 


Theremin is 
created some un- 
usual mood music with it for films 
“Spellbound,” “Lost Weekend,” 
Staircase,” and “The Red 
wrote the original, if not 
“Perfume Suite,” which 
corded. 

Chis 


and he has 
like 
Spiral 
House.” He also 
successful, 
Capitol 


too 


also re- 


labeled “An 
in reality an 
exotic harmonies, 
upon the 


recording is frankly 
adventure Che music ts 
exploration using 
timbre and composition to play 
more remote 
lhe six numbers, 
“Moon Moods,” 


by wordless 


amotions.” 
Rhapsody,” 
“Lunette,” ete., are sung 
The Theremin, in the 

Samuel J. Hoffman, 
is not as prominent as in the “Perfume 
Suite.” The woodwinds, strings 
and Most ol 


rhythmic and energetic 


realm ot human 


“Lunar 


choir. 


capable hands of Dr 


orchestra 
— ‘ 1 

brass—supports excellently. 
the number are tox 


exotic 1 100ds 


The Shepherd and A Man Wrote A Song: 
Herb Jetiries, with Orchestra under di 
rection of Harry Zimmerman. Columbia 


to suggest 


380633 


Che first is another opus by eden 


(the lower case spelling is intentional) oi 
erstwhile “Nature Boy” 
similar and the 
A chorus 
better. 
Oh, You Beautiful Doll: 
The Pied Pipers, with Tony Martin and 
His Orchestra. Victor WHP-252 (3-45's 
Bye Bye Baby and Marta: Tony Martin 
with (a) The Aristokats and Orchestra 
conducted by Hal Borne and (b) Or 
conducted by Henri 
47-3104). 
Che album contains tunes the picture ol 
that name. Done with heart-felt 
when romance is called for, and jolliness, 
when humor is wanted. Best is “Peg 0 
My Heart.” Note that the labels say 
“Tony Martin and His Orchestra.” Victor 
probably meant “Freddy Martin.” On the 
single, “Bye, Bye Baby” is from the mu 
sical show “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 
which, at this writing, has not yet opened 
on Broadway. If it’s typical of the rest 
of the show shouldn’t have 
trouble becoming a hit. The reverse is The 
Street Singer's and Tony does t 
every bit as well. An up-to-date versio 
has long been Technically, the 
recordings are good, with the 45 
ing a trifle clearer 
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RECORD BUYER’S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 
MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 
HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 
N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
25 Flatbush Ave. 





Brooklyn 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 
BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 


San Francisco, California 
CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 


SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 











New Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 


Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 


MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South l0th Street 





| St. Louis, Missouri 


AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 





Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 





Portland, Oregon 


THE RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 


HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Washington, D. C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





IMPORTED 


ONDON 


FULL FREQUENCY RANGE RECORDING 


LONG PLAYING 33% R. P. M. 


SOME MORE FINE LONDON RECORDINGS 


LPB. 125 10'' Blue Label $3.95 
MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES 


JUBILEE—Begin The Beguine (Cole Porter) 

ANYTHING GOES—1I Get A Kick Out Of 
You (Cole Porter) 

VERY WARM FOR MAY—AIll The Things You 
Are (Jerome Kern) 

ROBERTA—Smoke Gets In our Eyes (Jerome 
Kern} 

REVENGE WITH MUSIC — You And The 
Music (Schwartz-Dietz) 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE—My Heart Stood 
Still (Rodgers & Hart) 

SOUTH PACIFIC — Some Enchanted Eve- 
ning (Rodgers and Hammerstein) 

KISS ME KATE — So In Love (Cole Porter) 

SOUTH PACIFIC Bali Ha'i (Rodgers and 
Hammerstein) 

KISS ME KATE — Why Can't You Behave? 
(Cole Porter) 

STANLEY BLACK AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

LLP. 103 12° Red Label $5.95 

LIGHT ORCHESTRAL FAVORITES 

Hungarian Dances Nos. |, 3 & 5 (Brahms) 

Slavonic Dances Nos. 3, 5 & 8 (Dvorak) 

Gayaneh-Sabre Dance (Khatchaturian} 

Turkish March (Mozart) 

Toreador Et Andalouse (Rubinstein) 

Berceuse De Jocelyn (Godard) 

Pas Des Fleurs (Delibes) 

CLEMENS KRAUSS CONDCTING THE LON- 

DON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

VICTOR OLOF CONDUCTING THE NEW 

PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 

LPS. 115 10°' Red Label $4.95 

AN OPERATIC RECITAL 

BY GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 

PAGLIACCI—Prologue (Leoncavallo) 

RIGOLETTO—Pari Siamo (Verdi) 

RIGOLETTO—Cortigianni, Vil Razza Dannata 
(Verdi) 

FAUST—Valentin's Aria (Gounod) 

HAMLET Brindisi (Thomas) 

THE NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

UNDER ALBERTO EREDE 





LPS. 116 10'' Red Label $4.95 
SONGS OF TOSTI 
BY GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 


L'ULTIMA CANZONE 

T'AMO ANCORA APRILE 

LA SERENATA A VUCCHELLA 

LA MIA CANZONE IDEALE 

THE NEW PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTED BY ALBERTO EREDE 

LPS. 121 10°’ Red Label $4.95 

ITALIAN SONGS SUNG 

BY GIUSEPPE VALDENGO 

MIA SPOSA SARA’ LA MIA BANDIERA 

SE (Denza) 

VISIONE VENEZIANA (Brogi, Orvelto) 

OCC}! DI FATA (Benza) 

RONDINE AL NIDO (De Crescenzo) 

CANTA IL GRILLO (Billi) 

MATTINATA (Leoncavallo) 

THE NEW PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 

CONDUCTED BY ALBERTO EREDE 

LLP. 114 12"° Red Label $5.95 

CONCERTO No. 5 IN E FLAT MAJOR, 
Op. 73 ("The Emperor") (Beethoven) 

THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 

TRA CONDUCTED BY GEORG SZELL 

SOLOIST: CLIFFORD CURZON 

LLP. 122 12'' Red Label $5.95 

SONATA IN F MINOR, OPUS 5 (Brahms) 

JULIUS KATCHEN, Piano 

LLP. 3 12'* Red Label $5.95 

A BERLIOZ PROGRAM 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

Romeo's Reverie and Fete of the Capulets 

Queen Mab Scherzo 

Scene D'Amour (Love Scene) 

LES TROYENS Royal Hunt and Storm 

THE PARIS CONVERSATORY ORCHEST! 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES MUNCH 

LPS. 89 10°" Red Label $4.95 

SYMPHONY No. 40 IN G MINOR (K. 550) 
(Mozart) 

THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCE 

TRA CONDUCTED BY ERICH KLEIBER 


See Complete List at your dealer 








